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LOOKING 
FORWARD 


bee Mr. CuesterTton, the English novelist, back 
in London from a trip to parts of America, ex- 
plained the other day that neither what he said 
about us while here nor what he said on the same 
subject after he got home was quite what he meant 
on either occasion. On the contrary, the real truth 
had escaped him at both efforts so that a third at- 
tempt to catch it became necessary. 


be Or ovr vittaces, said he on his latest at- 
tempt: “What the puritan would not do for religion 
and romance he did for trade and he plastered the 
whole thing with bright colors. But having for- 
gotten how to do it, with only a rickety framework 
he produced the jarring effect of a frail village. 
overloaded with clamorous signs.” On the subject 
of drinking, he said: “I saw a vast amount of 
drinking one way or another, and I could have seen 
a vast amount more if I had really been a roaring 
alcholic. But I could see from people’s conversation 
that it would be as easy as anything to drink your- 
self to death in any of the American cities. Of the 
villages I can only testify that most nice, orderly 
people brew something of their own. The people 
I stayed with were respectable in every American 
sense of the word, Republican in politics, mildly 
broad-minded puritans in religion. ‘We brew some- 
thing in our house to drink,’ they said, ‘and most 
people do.’ “What I do not want,” he said, “is for 
any one to suppose that I came straight away from 
America and abused it. Such is not the case.” 


be Osviousty what happened to Mr. Chesterton 
is very simple. Himself a master of paradox, he 
came to this country only to be confronted. with 
a paradox so gigantic as to dwarf anything he had 
ever thought of himself. Did the talk among drys 
turn to the glories of prohibition, why, the subject 
was promptly discussed over a glass of home-brew 
or California concentrate wine. Likewise did the 
talk among wets turn to the menace of racketeering. 
why, a dozen bottles of beer were forthwith ordered 
from the nearest beer runner. What could a maker 
of paradox say about a country where such a preju- 
dice as that which makes Mr. Shaw an individual 
in England—teetotalism—is the very law of the 
land? What could such a man say of our efforts 
to further home consumption and foreign trade by 
high tariffs, calculated to raise prices at home and 
irritate customers abroad? 


ee Ar tHe present MoMENT conditions in the 
United States constitute a sequel to Alice in Won- 
derland. They are a book which Mr. Chesterton him- 
self should have written. No wonder he has contra- 
dicted himself in trying to describe them. You can- 
not criticize such a book from the standpoint of com- 
mon-sense. All you can do is to enjoy it. 


Francis Rurvus BeLiamy. 
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Next Week in the Outlook 


Wealth Rises to the Top. By Harold Brayman. 

An analysis of big incomes since 1921 shows 1 per cent. 
of the total of income tax payers accounting for one-fourth 
of the total income. Why Senator Norris attacks this as 
dangerous concentration of wealth. 


When a Woman Shopper Travels. By T. R. Ybarra. 
A woman tourist, says this once confirmed bachelor, sees 
nothing and buys everything, or at least bargains for every- 
thing. 


Royal Intrigue in Roumania. By Konrad Bercovici. 


The sixth installment of this serial tells of the political pots 
kept boiling for the wayward Carol and asks the question, 
“Who or what killed Jonel Bratianu?” 
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>> Trend of the Week << 


> >Course on Prohibition 
T SHOULD BE a comparatively 


simple matter for Ohio Wesleyan 

University to draw up a program 
for that course it will offer on pro- 
hibition. Presumably it will have the 
customary tri-weekly lectures, by such 
men and women as Bishop Cannon, 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, George W. 
Wickersham, Ella Boole, F. Scott Mc- 
Bride, Mrs. Peabody, Dr. Clarence 
True Wilson and Al Capone. Nor need 
the faculty worry over subjects for the 
lectures; they will naturally deal with 
hijacking, liquor-smuggling, govern- 
ment aid to wine-grape’ growers, 
machine-gunning, beer-needling, pussy- 
footing politicia»s, drinking dry Con- 
gressmen, bargain days in congested 
courts, contempt for law, United States 
Senators who smell and tell, protection 
money for police and gangsters, pine- 
appling, check-reining the medical pro- 
fession, scrapping the Bill of Rights, 
fanatical dry lobbyists, the dry report 
of the Wickersham wets, five-and-ten 
laws, deaths from poison alcohol, life- 
for-a-pint sentences, corrupt public of- 
ficials, illicit distilling (with use of map 
reproduced on next page), blind-pig- 
keeping, ginger jake, straddling party 
platforms, boozy high-school students, 
hypocrisy and bathtub-gin. If any dif- 
ficulty arises it will probably arise from 
the popularity of the course and the 
consequent difficulty in finding a lecture- 
hall large enough to seat all the students. 
Might it not be in order to suggest, 
therefore, that classes be held in the 
nearest speakeasy. 


>>Pol and Kettle 


Wiru the fiscal year drawing to an end 
and the federal deficit mounting beyond 
the 800-million-dollar mark, champions 
of Congress and champions of the Ad- 
ministration are playing the ancient 
game of shifting the blame and passing 


the buck. Thus Senator Borah roared 
onto the front pages of April 30 with the 
assertion that the responsibility for 
heavy government expenditure lies with 
the Executive department rather than 
with the Legislative. To take his word 
for it, Congress is a convention of skin- 
flints, whereas the President lights his 
cigars with hundred-dollar bills. 

Mr. Borah having closed with the 
statement that during the past ten years 
Congress had reduced budget estimates 
by $414,000,000, up comes Chairman 
Wood of the House Appropriations 
Committee, batting for Mr. Hoover. To 
take Mr. Wood’s word for it, Congress- 
men are so many drunken sailors, while 
the President is for economy first, last 
and all the time, as was indicated when 
he rejected the recent soldiers’ bonus bill 
which Congress promptly passed over 
his veto, thereby touching the Treasury 
for approximately a billion dollars. 

Twice as much as Congress had saved 
in paring down the Executive budget, 
said Mr. Wood, calmly ignoring the fact 
that Mr. Hoover’s Farm Board has al- 
ready absorbed an appropriation of 
$500,000,000. And that’s the way it 
goes, pot calling kettle black, kettle cry- 
ing ““You’re another,” and the rest of us 
who foot the bills expected to take it 
seriously. 


Sb > Uncle Sam’s Birthplace 


Tue city of Troy, New York, asserts 
that the original “Uncle Sam” was its 
very own and will ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recognize the fact. The story 
is that one Samuel Wilson, a sparely- 
built, dignified Trojan in the slaughter- 
house business, was given a contract to 
supply beef and pork to the army during 
the War of 1812. Every one knew him 
as “Uncle Sam.” Hence, when Mr. Wil- 
son packed up his consignments in bar- 
rels and casks, he marked them “U. S.” 
rather than “S. W.” Troy men stationed 
at the army camps recognized the initials 


and soon everything marked “U. S.” be- 
came known as “Uncle Sam’s.”’ The term 
caught on and the rest is history—his- 
tory made largely by cartoonists, whose 
classic figure of Uncle Sam in striped 
trousers, frock coat and tall hat is by 
now so completely ‘representative of the 
United States in the popular mind that 
scarcely any one had thought of estab- 
lishing its origin until Troy brought the 
matter up. 

Since Uncle Sam would certainly have 
to be invented if he did not exist, Troy 
should have all honor for producing him. 
However, once the city has had its ex- 
clusive claim to Uncle Sam officially 
recognized, it will have to look after the 
old gentleman. He has been ailing late- 
ly, Troy may have noticed. He finds it 
harder to get along with people and he 
has so much to worry about that it’s all 
you can do to get a civil word out of 
him. It’s up to Troy to restore Uncle 
Sam to his one-time health and vigor. 
The way to begin is to give him some- 
thing for that sharp, shooting pain in 
the pocket-book. 


bb Rural Racketeering 


FRANKENSTEIN has been playing hob in 
Greene County, New York, and in many 
other rural counties throughout the coun- 
try. Greene County, in the Catskill 
region, is politically dry, and regularly 
sends drys to represent it at Albany 
and Washington. The argument that 
prohibition is encouraging organized 
crime had never made much impression 
on Greene County, which had its law, 
had its liquor—there are about fifty 
speakeasies in one of its towns with 
9,000 inhabitants—and until recently 
never thought much about racketeers 
one way or another. 

Then Jack (“Legs”) Diamond of the 
New York underworld appeared with 
his boys, set up housekeeping in the 
little town of Acra and began to do 
business. Just how much and just what 
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kinds of business will become clear dur- 
ing the course of the present investiga- 
tion and prosecution by the state’s At- 
torney General, who has been ordered 
by Governor Roosevelt to tear the Dia- 
mond gang out of Greene County by 
the roots. Evidently it involved the cus- 
tomary effort to control the liquor traf- 
fic and branch out from that to extortion 
rackets directed against legitimate busi- 
ness. With the Diamond gang there 
came, of course, the familiar terroriza- 
tion of the community and the conven- 
tional crimes of violence, the last of 
which sent Diamond himself, badly 
wounded, to a hospital. 

Since prohibition is a product of the 
country districts, and the modern 
racketeer a product of prohibition, there 
is a certain poetic justice in Diamond’s 
invasion of Greene County. But farmers 
in general might still be safe if there 
were only one Greene County. Unfor- 
tunately, rural areas similarly infested 
are developing within motoring distance 
of many large American cities and their 
number will grow while prohibition 
lasts. In fact, there seems to be a definite 
back-to-the-land movement among urban 
racketeers. It is hard to work up much 
sympathy for their rural victims, who, 
after all, are being injured only by a 
monster of their own making and who, 
so far, have got but a brief taste of what 
city residents have been getting in 
enormous doses. As the racketeer de- 
scends upon his homestead, the farmer 
may begin to realize why city men are 
so determined that the prohibition ex- 
periment must be ended. 


b>Junking War Relics 


On Aprit 28, at Akron, Ohio, Judge 
Walter B. Wanamaker of Common Pleas 
Court became the man-of-the-month by 
holding that state’s criminal syndicalism 
law unconstitutional. The occasion for 
this decision was made to order when 
Paul F. Kassay, a Hungarian who has 
been in the United States since 1921, 
was brought into court under an indict- 
ment charging him with violating the 
syndicalism law by “verbally justify- 
ing’ an alleged, but unproved, plot to 
ruin the dirigible Akron which he was 
helping to build for the United States 
Navy. The indictment charged that 
Kassay had revealed the plot to a De- 
partment of Justice agent but did not 
charge that any damage had been done. 
With Kassay denying that he planned 
to do any damage and with the case 
smelling a bit fishy—as we said when 
Kassay was arrested on March 19— 
Judge Wanamaker dismissed the indict- 
ment and ruled against the law, declar- 
ing that “mere talk, in and of itself 
alone, unattendant with evil conse- 
quences that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to flow therefrom, cannot be 
made by law a crime in Ohio.” 

Judge Wanamaker’s decision is now 
to be weighed by the State Supreme 
Court, according to the plan of Kassay’s 
prosecutors. If the court holds that the 
law conflicts with the state constitution 
the decision will be valuable as another 
step away from war-time hysteria back 
to pre-war freedom of speech. The Ohio 
law, like those in many other states, is 
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Map prepared by the Crusaders from annual report of the Prohibition Commissioner 
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a survival of war legislation, though of 
late years it has been twisted to harass 
Communists and those, like Kassay him- 
self, who have been suspected of being 
Communists or “radicals” in general. To 
invalidate such laws is merely to junk 
restrictive relics of the war—in which, 
incidentally, we are informed that Judge 
Wanamaker was the first American avia- 
tor shot down behind German lines. The 
laws themselves are as out of place on 
the statute books as a service uniform 
on a judge. 


ep Stranger Truth 


In As You Desire Me, Luigi Piran- 
dello’s play on Broadway, Judith Ander- 
son has the part of a Berlin cabaret 
dancer who, seen by the friend of an 
Italian whose wife disappeared ten 
years before, is brought to Milan and 
welcomed as the missing wife by the hus- 
band himself. Day by day, bit by bit, 
Miss Anderson appears to remember the 
forgotten past and to reconstruct her- 
self as the wife, only to be confronted 
in the last act by another woman pushed 
forward as the wife, a pitiful person 
from a lunatic asylum. Thereupon Miss 
Anderson discloses how she used a sup- 
posedly lost diary to’ prod her supposed- 
ly lost memory and astounds the hus- 
band and his family by emphasizing the 
evidence for the other woman and, as the 
curtain falls, by leaving the home. Need- 
less to say, inany persons leave the the- 
atre convinced that Pirandello’s play 
and Miss Anderson’s acting were real- 
istic enough for the stage but not con- 
vinced that in actual life a husband could 
mistake another woman for his wife. 

If the drama seems to overemphasize 
how reality, or truth, is mistaken for 
illusion, and vice versa, one has only 
to turn to the news stories of May 1. 
There, in a dispatch from Florence, is 
the climax of the celebrated incident 
from which Pirandello’s play was de- 
rived. Professor Giulio Canella_ of 
Verona was listed as lost during the 
war. Yet in 1926, when his wife had 
abandoned hope for his return, pub- 
lished photographs of an unidentified 
man suffering from amnesia led her to 
note the resemblance to Canella and to 
welcome him home as the missing hus- 
band. Gradually he recognized Signora 
Canella as his wife, only to find that he 
was being claimed as the husband of one 
Signora Bruneri. Backed by Signora 
Canella and her family, he continued to 
maintain that he was Canella after the 
courts had ruled that he was Bruneri, 
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the decision which was upheld on May 
1 by the Court of Appeals at Florence. 
How is one to react to this story? Is 
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IN THE DAYS WHEN 


Albert B. Fall, photographed when Secretary 
of the Interior 


he to wonder with Pilate—and with 
Pirandello—“What is truth?” or is 
he to conclude sourly—and_ perhaps 
too cocksurely—that Bruneri was 
simply a deranged person posing as 
Canella to escape the police, who charge 
that Bruneri committed the mad offense 
of stealing a tombstone from a ceme- 
tery? 


pp Fall Gives Up 


Wuen Acsert B. Fat stood trial in 
1929 for accepting a bribe from Edward 
L. Doheny in the infamous Elk Hills 
oil lease incident, Prosecutor Owen J. 
Roberts, now on the Supreme Court 
bench, told the jury that there were four 
things to be remembered. “One is that 
Doheny wanted the lease of the Elk 
Hills,” he said. ‘““The second is, Fall 
wanted money. The third is, Doheny 
got the lease, and the fourth is, Fall 
got the money.” Thus, Albert B. Fall, 
Harding’s Secretary of the Interior, be- 
came the first American cabinet member 
to be convicted by a jury for a felony 
committed while in office. He was sen- 
tenced to spend a year in jail and pay 
a fine of $100,000. Early last April his 
conviction was upheld by the Court of 
Appeals in the District of Columbia. 
Now that Fall has abandoned his plan 
to appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, what is there to be remembered 
about this case? That Doheny was found 
innocent in 1930 of giving a bribe which 
Fall, a few months before, was found 





guilty of receiving? That the Elk Hills 
and Teapot Dome oil reserves leased by 
the Doheny and Sinclair corporations 
were recovered by the Government 
through civil suits, though Fall, Doheny 
and Sinclair were acquitted of charges 
of conspiring to defraud the Govern- 
ment? That the Secretary of Interior 
discreetly declined to appeal to the 
highest court, presided over by one of 
his fellow cabinet officers who was ap- 
pointed by another? All these are facts, 
worth remembering perhaps, but paste 
this one in your hat: the oil scandals 
provided strong and discouraging evi- 
dence that corruption in high places no 
longer moves the American electorate. 


>> Roosevelt vs. Hoover 


Tuat Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of New York has plenty of fighting 
spirit and will conduct an aggressive 
campaign if nominated to oppose Mr. 
Hoover in 1932 became clear in the 
speech he prepared for delivery before 
the New York Young Democratic Club 
on April 30. It was a partisan speech 
before a partisan club, and as such 
would have attracted little attention had 
not Governor Roosevelt gone out of his 
way to lambaste the Hoover Administra- 
tion. “From the conservative and reac- 
tionary party now in power at Washing- 
ton.” he said, “from the timid councils 
of the aged, from the selfish grasping of 
the powerful few who control actions 
from behind the scenes, the people all 
over these United States are looking to 
our party to lead them into the broad 
road that leads to the real democracy 
of which our forefathers dreamt, to the 
real government of the people, by the 
people and for the people which Lincoln 
pleaded for, but which his party has 
since filed in the archives of their past, 
only to be dragged out and quoted for 
campaign speeches and Memorial Day 
addresses.” 

Discount the oratorical bologna in 
that sentence, and what have we? We 
have an invitation to President Hoover 
to come into the arena and defend his 
generally reactionary policy against the 
generally progressive policy that has 
marked the government of New York 
State under Smith and Roosevelt. Will 
Mr. Hoover take up the cudgels in his 
own defense? Not now, probably, for as 
yet it is not certain that Mr. Roosevelt 
will be the Democratic nominee. How- 
ever, as the weeks go by it seems more 
and more likely that he will be. His at- 
tack on the present Administration in his 
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April 30 speech, therefore, is interesting 
as indicating the probable spirit and 
direction of his campaign against Mr. 
Hoover next year. 


pb Ungrateful Laymen 


Wuar great spiritual truth has Bishop 
James Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 
phrased for this generation? A silly 


South, ever re- 


question, of course. Merely to ask it is 
to answer it. People do not expect 
Bishop Cannon to go in for spiritual 
stuff. They expect him to go in for 
business and _ politics. Bishop Cannon 
is a practical man, hard-headed, hard- 
boiled, aggressive and shrewd, as any 
one who has ever crossed swords with 
him will testify. High-powered execu- 
tive and organizer, he is just the man 
to solicit political contributions, bull- 
doze a Senate committee, play the stock 
market, bring wayward legislators into 
line and conduct campaigns for the votes 
of Kluxers and yokels. Even if the pri- 
vate life of such a man were not as 
spotless as one assumes Bishop Can- 
non’s to be, it would make comparatively 
little difference. You can’t have every- 
thing in one person. 

What, then, is the point of all this 
mumbling and grumbling against Bishop 
Cannon among laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South? What was the 
point of that general petition they sent 
to the meeting of the College of Bishops 
at Nashville? The Cannon case, said 
these petitioners, “is doing the church 
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ATTACKED AGAIN 


Bishop James Cannon, Jr., whose retirement 
is urged by Methodist laymen 


untold harm.”’ While reports that grave- 
ly reflect on the Bishop’s moral charac- 
ter have been published, “he has made 
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no public statement that would vindi- 
cate himself or that would relieve the 
church of the embarrassment which she 
suffers by reason of the fact that he is 
one of her Bishops.” The least that 
could be asked of Bishop Cannon, they 
declared, “‘is that for the good and peace 
of the church he resign his office.” 

In the name of common sense, what 
do they expect the Bishop to be and to 
do? Do they expect him to be Richelieu 
and Saint Francis of Assisi at the same 
time? After all, what is Bishop Cannon 
but a spearhead, a symbol and a servant 
of the movement within his church away 
from spiritual teaching toward political 
action? In a very real sense, he is but 
the creature of these same Methodist 
laymen who now want him ditched. Such 
a man was needed if their ideals were 
to be forced upon the country as they 
desired, needed if Smith were to be de- 
feated and Volsteadism defended, and 
so such a man was forthcoming. What 
are the laymen kicking about? Hasn't 
the Bishop delivered the goods? 


b> Following our Example 


AMERICANS, accustomed to abuse from 
Europe, may have been somewhat 
startled on April 29 when their radios 
brought them a flattering address from 
Aleala Zamora, Provisional President of 
the new Spanish republic. President 
Zamora drew an interesting parallel be- 
tween Spain and the United States. The 
overthrow of the Spanish monarchy on 
April 14, he said, should not have sur- 
prised the United States, which “went 
through the same experience in 1776 
that we underwent a few weeks ago.. 
We had before our eyes the example of 
the great North American Republic. We 
wish to follow it closely.” 

The United States, however, set a 
poor example in the years immediately 
after 1776 and the fact that Spain is 
following it closely is precisely what's 
wrong. It is schoolboy knowledge that 
the principal problem of this country 
was to establish a satisfactory relation 
between the states and the central gov- 
ernment, that this problem made the 
post-revolutionary government under the 
Articles of Confederation so unsatisfac- 
tory that our present form of govern- 
ment was devised and declared in effect 
in 1789, and that the problem finally 
culminated in the Civil War. Nor has it 
been completely settled even now. The 
similar problem in Spain arises from 
the desire for autonomous republics in 
Catalonia and the Basque provinces. Al- 


though the demands for absolute free- 
dom have been largely withdrawn, the 
problem is by no means over. For in- 
stance, the new government in Catalonia 
now favors the creation of a federal 
republic in Spain with considerable au- 
tonomy for the provinces, while the other 
provinces—the Basque excepted—favor 
a republic in which provincial lines 
would mean comparatively little. In view 
of this sharp division, with the Catalan 








Underwood 
YOU'VE SEEN HER BEFORE 
Well-known Hollywood actress as she appeared 
in “The Taming of the Shrew” 


government seeking every possible ad- 
vantage, officials at Madrid are having 
no easy time, as is evidenced by rumors 
that they may defer until fall the con- 
stitutional elections planned for this 
month. Whether the elections are de- 
ferred or not, it is going to be difficult 
for Spain to write a constitution which 
settles the problem of relating the pro- 
vinces to the central government. Span- 
iards are finding, as did the early Amer- 
icans, that it is easier to overthrow a 
government that does not satisfy them 
than to set up one that does. 


bb Pickford and Posterity 


Mary Pickrorp is buying up her old 
films, destroying them, and arranging 
in her will to have destroyed any films 
which may still be in existence after her 
death. She believes that motion pictures 
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today are in a crude state and will be 
laughable in twenty years; she does not 
want posterity to laugh at her. 

Most people, except perhaps the 
young, will be able to sympathize with 
Miss Pickford. This is not a matter of 
temperament or fame but simply of 
reaching a certain age. There comes a 
time, even to the more obscure of us, 
when the old photographs, dance tunes, 
diaries and relics of once-fashionable 
clothing lose their power to charm by 
their quaintness or to beguile by their 
remembered associations. There comes 
the day when you slip the old snapshot 
album out of sight, dreading the thought 
of a supercilious Younger Generation 
bending over the pages with squeals of, 
“Oh, look; doesn’t Uncle Ed’s hat look 
too funny!” These are the days when 
men buy too-gaudy neckties and order 
healthy luncheons and women assent 
recklessly to the suggestions of the 
beauty parlor operator. They are the 
days—this, of course, does not apply to 
Miss Pickford, but to those of us for 
whom, unlike the fortunate denizens of 
Hollywood, time does not stand still— 
they are the days known as Approach- 
ing Forty. 

It is understandable, then, that Miss 
Pickford should wish to destroy her old 
pictures. But is it necessary? Cinema 
art, so far, is not for posterity, partly 
because motion picture technique is still 
in the experimental stage, but principal- 
ly because the average screen drama 
(like the snapshot album) reflects mere- 
ly the surface of life in the year in which 
it was made, and, except for the names 
of the stars and the cut of their clothing, 
is in no way genuine or unique. Our 
grandchildren will watch different stars 
going through approximately the same 
dramatic situations just as they will 
have some sort of equivalent for the 
snapshot album. Posterity will not laugh 
at Miss Pickford and the rest of Ameri- 
ca’s cinema sweethearts. Posterity will 
not even be looking. 


b> Apostasy in High Places 


In EssENCE, the story of the Atlantic 
City convention of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce was the story of 
high priests who had lost faith in their 
God. If anything protruded from the 
speeches and resolutions, it was that 
business, perplexed and dispirited by 
the depression, had no faith in the myth 
of Republican prosperity and_ the 
Chamber of Commerce no conviction 
that a three-car garage nestled at the 
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foot of that political rainbow. 

The heresy of the once devout was 
evident at every hand. The speeches on 
the whole came like the voices of men 
in the wilderness who, lacking the 
ancient legend, had neither the cloud 
to guide them by day nor the pillar of 
fire by night. Thus, the resolutions of 
somewhat vague and be- 
had the 





the chamber 
fuddled though they were 
common note of insistence that govern- 
ment get out of the way. Thus Chair- 
man Julius H. Barnes, intimate of 
Hoover and highest of the high priests, 
scored politicians for leading business 
into a hole, attributed the world’s eco- 
nomic plight to “political violation of 
business judgment” and pled for an end 
to the plague of “legislative panaceas.” 

The import of all this may be judged 
by the Republican reactions on the 
Potomac. Mr. Barnes was practically 
excommunicated by official Washington 
for doubting the efficacy of high tariffs. 
By such senatorial stalwarts as Smoot, 
Watson and Bingham his name was 
cast to the swine, his doctrine termed 
evil and godless. The chorus of halle- 
lujahs which was forthcoming from the 
Democrats was final evidence of the 
passing of the Republican prosperity 
legend as far as the Chamber of Com- 
merce is concerned—and that is very 
far indeed. 





bb Those Walker Charges 


WueEwn Governor Roosevelt dismissed the 
petition of the New York City Affairs 
Committee for the investigation and re- 





International 
YOUNG MAN OF MANHATTAN 


The urbane James J. Walker, Mayor of New 
York City 


moval of Mayor Walker, he apparently 
displeased no one but the members of the 
City Affairs Committee. It is significant 


that both of New York’s leading Re- 
publican newspapers, the Herald Trib- 
une and the Evening Post, approved of 
this action by a Democratic Governor 
in regard to a Democratic Mayor. “The 
decision of the Governor was the com- 
mon sense of the situation,’ said the 
Evening Post. The charges against 
Mayor Walker, said the Herald Trib- 
une, ‘were obviously too general to cen- 
stitute grounds for the removal or even 
justify investigation.” 

Governor Roosevelt did not reject the 
charges of the City Affairs Committee 
out of hand, as the Herald Tribune be- 
lieves he might well have done. Instead, 
he asked Mayor Walker for a reply, 
which, despite its weaknesses, certainly 
did not make the case against him look 
any stronger by comparison. The facts 
are that the City Affairs Committee built 
up no case worthy of the name and that 
it was not only Governor Roosevelt's 
right but his duty to toss the charges 
overboard. Whether or not a stronger 
case can be developed against Mayor 
Walker will soon be seen. Hasty head- 
line-readers should not assume that New 
York City will escape further investiga- 
tion now that the charges against the 
Mayor have been dismissed. As a matter 
of fact, every nook and cranny of the 
city’s government will soon be examined 
by a committee of the Republican-con- 


trolled New York State Legislature. ° 


With the able and impartial Samuel 
Seabury as counsel—that is to say, as 
head of the committee—the inquiry will 
undoubtedly be thorough. If there is any 
evidence of corruption or incompetence 
on the part of any figure in New York 
City’s government, Judge Seabury can 
be depended upon to bring it to light. 


ee The Scramble at Reno 


THERE is only one reason for the divorce 
mill now working overtime at Reno. 
That is the fact that divorce laws out- 
side Nevada are generally too strict, 
in some states so strict as flagrantly to 
defy and misrepresent the customs of 
the people. Only twenty per cent of 
those divorced in Nevada are natives. 
These facts should have been in the 
back of your mind when you read with 
distaste of the recent scramble at Reno 
as Nevada’s new six-weeks residence law 
went into effect—with hundreds of suits 
filed on a single day, at the rate of one 
every two minutes; with uncontested 
eases heard and settled in ten minutes, 
at the rate of six an hour, and with court 
rooms crowded with women wearing col- 
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ored glasses which simultaneously mark 
them as members: of the divorce colony, 
make it difficult for prying photog- 





Wide World 


TILTS AT TARIFF 


Julius H. Barnes of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


raphers to get good pictures and act as 
a password at local speakeasies. It is all 
very undignified and sordid, this Ford- 
conveyor divorce mill at Reno. But don’t 
blame Nevada, which is simply trying to 
cash in on the difference between tight 
divorce laws and loose divorce customs 
elsewhere. Blame the hypocrisy of your 
own state laws, and blame yourself if 
you have made no effort to bring these 
laws into line with the customs of your 
neighbors. 

In effect the Nevada divorce law is 
a form of class legislation, permitting 
people in other states who can afford it 
to obtain at a price what they cannot 
obtain, or cannot obtain without difli- 
culty, at home. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the first divorce granted 
under the new six-weeks clause went to 
a resident of New York State. Since 
New York divorce laws are extraordi- 
narily backward, one would expect to 
find an extraordinary number of New 
Yorkers in Reno. Let the laws of New 
York and other states be brought up to 
date and Reno will be no more important 
than any other city with 18,000 inhab- 
itants. 


bb Against Hawley-Smoolism 


TueseE are dark days for President 
Hoover, Senators Watson and Smoot 
and all other apologists for the tariff 
law hung around the neck of the coun- 
try in June, 1930. For the Hawley- 
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Smoot law, long under attack by econo- 
mists, foreign governments, the inde- 
pendent press and American business 
men interested in foreign markets, is 
now being assailed in the house of its 
friends. 

First Representative Snell, hard-shell 
Republican from up-state New York, 
hints that the glories of protection can 
be overemphasized. Then President At- 
terbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
names tariff walls among the funda- 
mentals which must be corrected before 
we can be put on a sound foundation. 
Finally. Julius Barnes, chairman of the 
board of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, in an otherwise undistin- 
guished address, advised the govern- 
ment to “establish tariff schedules on 
economic principles, facilitating inter- 
national trade, with only due protection 
to our higher wage scales and living 
standards.” 

None of these statements is a very 
strong attack on the Hawley-Smoot law. 
None is as strong as it should be. But 
ach is a blow in the right direction. 
What was clear to some business men 
before the tariff law was passed is now 
becoming clear to business men in gen- 
eral. No sensible person says that the 
tariff law is anything more than a minor 
cause of our depression, but many are 
saying that it is a major cause of our 
failure to climb out of the depression. 
The more frequently this is said the 
better. Business men who realize that 
the law is an obstacle to our search for 
foreign markets, who realize that our 
tariff walls must gradually be lowered, 
should voice their opinions loudly and 
often. 

Such an outpouring of sentiment 
would have both immediate and distant 
practical effects. It would tend to keep 
President Hoover and the Tariff Com- 
missioners—who have the power to raise 





or lower specific duties—from jacking 
up rates any further. It might even per- 
suade them to lower more rates than 
they otherwise would. Again, it might 
stimulate Congress to make some rate 
changes in the session which convenes 
in December. Finally, it might help to 
make the next Republican national plat- 
form less complacent about skyscraper 
duties and might encourage the Demo- 
cratic party to make lower tariffs an 
issue in 1932, 


b> Vol on the Agenda 


THOUGH HE GoT oFF to a fairly good 
start in his speech before the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Presi- 
dent Hoover came through with what 
was tantamount to a talk about the 
weather. At the outset he observed that 
the delegates—more than a thousand 
from thirty-five countries—had come to 
Washington at a time of grave respons- 
ibilities at home to participate in dis- 
cussions of world-wide economic prob- 
lems and the economic relations between 
nations, whose high degree of economic 
interdependence required no more em- 
phatic demonstration than the present 
world-wide depression. With that in- 
troduction Mr. Hoover was off on the 
right track. The trouble was, he jumped 
off it before getting to the practical 
economic problems before the chamber, 
such as war debts and _ reparations, 
tariffs and Russian trade, the gold prob- 
lem and silver stabilization. With a 
speech thereafter confined to war and 
peace and a plea for disarmament, Mr. 
Hoover resembled a runner who leaves 
a quarter-mile race in Madison Square 
Garden for a solitary stroll into the 





countryside. 

A talk on disarmament, like a walk 
among the flowers, can be good enough 
in its place, but it was completely ir- 
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relevart before the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Here were men who 
sought to grapple with problems of im- 
mediate concern. Any one of them would 
readily admit Mr. Hoover’s thesis that 
war had placed a heavy burden upon 
governments and that disarmament was 
much to be desired. What they wanted, 
however, was not platitudes about 
Utopia but practical discussion of the 
immediate situation and how it could be 
remedied. They wanted, specifically, to 
determine what could be done about war 
debts and reparations, what about the 
silver problem which has stripped coun- 
try after country of buying power. These 
were some of the problems on the agenda 
at Washington. They were specific, 
practical problems on whose solution 
the delegates could bring considerable 
influence. Yet Mr. Hoover flatly ignored 
them and delivered a speech on disarma- 
ment which might just as well not have 
been delivered at all. 


b> The Jinred DO-X 


Tue DO-X, world’s largest flying boat, 
is evidently out to take the record for 
the slowest airplane crossing of the 
Atlantic. Getting the record is now mere- 
ly a matter of getting the flying boat 
across the ocean, which suspicious de- 
Javs to the contrary notwithstanding, 
seems to be the general intention of the 
pilots. Another intention may be that 
of competing with the slowest freighters. 
The DO-X took off from Altenrhein, 
Switzerland, last November 5, bound 
for Amsterdam, Southampton, Le Havre, 
Lisbon and points west, including New 
York. “We have all year to make this 
trip,’ Captain Christiansen said, “and 
we are not going to rush anything.” 
He spoke more truly than he knew. If 
anything is being rushed it is hard to 
see what, 
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The twelve-motored DO-X, largest flying boat in the world 
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At this writing the DO-X has just 
completed a 1250-mile journey from the 
Canary Islands to Portuguese Guinea, 
on the western coast of Africa. For the 
DO-X, that’s not a mean week’s work. 
The boat’s log shows that two and a half 
months elapsed between the time she 
took off at Altenrhein and the time she 
took off at Lisbon, three months and a 
day between the time she arrived at 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands, and the 
time she arrived at Bolama, Portuguese 
Guinea. There were, of course, bad 
spells of weather and several mishaps 
which took time for repairs. But at this 
rate, flying by way of Port Natal, Bra- 
zil, the good (in a manner of speaking) 
ship may—and, of course, may not— 
get to New York by Christmas. If she 
should arrive by then, or say by next 
Easter, the DO-X fliers should be prop- 
erly decorated, dined and encouraged 
to continue their epoch-making flight 
westwardly—even across the Hudson 
to Hoboken, Weehawken and Jersey 
City. 


bp Revolt in China 


THERE Is NO DANGER that China will 
split up into several independent nations 
as Spain has threatened to do. National 
feeling is too strong for that. But there 
is grave danger that it will be torn 
by recurrent civil wars unless President 
Chiang Kai-shek’s attempt to create a 
strongly centralized government at 
Nanking is abandoned and each of the 
principal geographic areas is granted 
freedom to go its own way in domestic 
affairs. The feeling against Chiang’s 
dictatorial methods is widespread and 
there is no machinery by which it can 
find expression through ballots or 
similar peaceful means. Hence his policy 
is bearing a crop of rebellions. 

The latest of these occurred on April 
30. On that day, timing their move to 
cause Chiang’s régime the greatest pos- 
sible embarrassment, a group of military 
leaders in South China carried through 
a coup d’état at Canton and announced 
their qualified independence of the Nan- 
king government. Nanking countered by 
declaring that it would not attempt to 
put down the rebels by force, since the 
country could not afford a new civil 
war, and that the National Congress 
would be opened on May 5 as planned. 

The group behind this revolt is the 
same as that involved in the first open 
split in the Nationalist ranks after the 
country had been “unified” in the sum- 
mer of 1928. That split came in spring 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Conditions governing the Remarkable Remarks contest will be found on Page 64. 


Depressions are good things; we al- 
ways come out of them with some bene- 
fits HARVEY FIRESTONE. 


Never in my life have I been more 
optimistic of this country’s prosperity 
than today.—CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 


This republic has a good government. 
The future undoubtedly will judge this 
period as a time when the country met 
its difficulties remarkably well.—CALVIN 
COOLIDGE. 


The King [Alfonso XIII] has not 
abdicated. He has not even passed over 
his powers. He has merely left the coun- 
try.—QUEEN VICTORIA EUGENIE. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce 
crime table shows that Chicago is the 
only city in the nation with a continual 
reduction in crime from 1915 until now. 
—WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON. 


Like Rockefeller, Capone, after amass- 
ing a fortune of millions, has gone in for 
philanthropy. He has opened a soup 
kitchen in Chicago. So far he hasn’t en- 
dowed any foundation, but he is most 
likely to do so.—NORMAN THOMAS. 


The modern young man is afflicted 
with half-wittedism, a vacuous ego, un- 
desire and inability to earn his living, a 
tender skin and mental freckles.—Cosmo 
HAMILTON. 


We public idols must foster the illusion 
our public has about us.—NANCY CAR- 
ROLL. 


It doesn’t cost as much to be well 
dressed as people imagine. I am what is 
ealled an extravagant buyer yet I can 
manage very comfortably on twenty 
thousand a year.—LILYAN TASHMAN. 


Everybody likes to have a pretty girl 
around.—DorotTHy Dix. 


It seems to me that one of the pri- 
mary reasons why people do not find 
much romance in marriage is that they 
do not know how to behave.—MICHAEL 
ARLEN. 


J. E. Rogers, Jr., Freeport, Texas, $5 
prize. 


Miss Grace Kleiner, 606 E. Ohio Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, $2 prize. 


Robert W. Fromme, 218 W. Gilman 
St., Madison, Wis., $2 prize. 


Miss Kate Gardner, 103 Cottage St., 
Pawtucket, R. I., $2 prize. 


Miss Ruth M. Erdman, 521 12th St. 
N. W., Canton, Ohio, $2 prize. 


Mrs. W. G. Price, Capahosic, Glouces- 
ter Co., Va., $2 prize. 


Miss Harriet M. Erdman, 521 12th St. 
N. W., Canton, Ohio, $2 prize. 


Jack Rasch, 1008 No. Fair Oaks, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., $2 prize. 


Miss Rose Carrall, 511 W. 19th St., 
Austin, Texas, $2 prize. 


J. J. Bruehlnan, Woodville, Ohio, $2 
prize. 


Mrs. Olive M. Hagar, 5540 Pershing 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., $2 prize. 








of 1929, and involved the question of 
control of the central Yangtze Hankow 
area. As military chief of the Nation- 
alist régime, Chiang emerged victoricus 
from a_ brief campaign, and _ the 
“Kwangsi clique” leaders were driven 
down into the southwestern province 
from which their group gets its name. 
All attempts to crush them there failed. 
Now they have taken the field again, 
securing control of Canton and_ its 
province of Kwangtung. 
Fundamentally, this new revolt has 


the same cause as the revolt of two years 
ago and the two other rebellions (in the 
autumn of 1929 and the summer of 
1930) which have occurred since. It is 
not opposition to the Nationalist govern- 
ment as such, but dislike of Chiang’s 
efforts to concentrate power at Nanking 
and, particularly, to concentrate it in 
his own hands. In transforming the 
nominal dictatorship of the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist party) into a personal dic- 
tatorship, he has antagonized all the' 
military chiefs who coéperated with him 
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in the campaign which made the Na- 
tionalists masters of the cowitry. One 
after another they have revolted. Now 
the Kwangsi group, the first to revolt, 
has started the round again, demand- 
ing, not that the Nanking government 
be displaced, but that Chiang himself 
step out. j 


b> Next Year’s Weather 


GoosEBonE, groundhog and rheumatism 
experts have tended to identify distant 
weather prediction with superstition in 
the mind of the average intelligent per- 
son. Nevertheless, it is a fact that science 
is seriously seeking a way to determine 
the weather months and years in ad- 
vance. While a number of methods 
have been worked out, all of them are 
rather shaky. 

Now we are given another by A. F. 
Gorton of the widely known Scripps In- 
stitute of Oceanography at La Jolla, 
California. Mr. Gorton’s method does 
not differ in basic principle from some 
others; he makes a study of past weather 
records and in them, he believes, finds 
cycles in the world’s climate. While such 
eycles are difficult to isolate from the 
maze of meteorological observations, 
there seems to be no doubt that some of 
them exist, notably the Brueckner cycle 
of an average length of 34.8 years. The 
greatest difficulty the investigator ex- 
periences in studying them is in putting 
his fingers exactly upon them. It is 
sometimes possible to sift out a cycle 
from hundreds of thousands of weather 
readings extending over years, but in 
nearly every case it turns out to have 
only such local application that its gen- 
eral usefulness is questionable. For ex- 
ample, the 34.8-year period of the 
Brueckner cycle is only an average. The 
individual cycles vary from twenty to 
fifty years, vastly complicating the 
work of the weather prophets. 

The whole problem is gigantic; yet 
sO many scientists are busied with it 
that it is reasonable to expect some 
tangible result. Indeed, long-range 
weather predictions are already ayail- 
able and such services are actually for 
sale. While many farmers swear by 
them, most scientific men regard them, 
with one or two exceptions, as a kind 
of self-delusion. Many decades must 
elapse before the world will know 
whether the new Gorton method is valid 
or merely another light that failed. 
Meanwhile, the United States Weather 
Bureau sticks to the earth, predicting 
only a few days in advance. 
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The New Dry Drive 


o Dr. Po.ina, clergyman, editor, dry 

leader, and sporsor of Christian 
Citizenship Sunday in last fall’s elec- 
tion, goes the honor of firing the first 
gun of the next political campaign. It’s 
a pretty good gun too; for it heralds 
nothing more nor less than the charge of 
three new brigades of dry shock troops, 
headed through the countryside directly 
upon the political conventions of 1932. 
Beginning in September and keeping up 
their offensive until June, these three 
brigades, side by side, will advance the 
lines of prohibition sentiment until dry 
planks are once more written in both 
party platforms. 

Leading the spearhead, says the 
Doctor’s announcement of a new dry 
organization to support prohibition, will 
be the “Allied Campaigners”—a flying 
squadron which will tour 250 pivotal 
cities of the country, including every 
state capital, holding three-day inspira- 
tional mass meetings and organizing in 
each place a local society for the sup- 
port of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Close behind on either side will march 
first, “Allied Youth’—headed by 986 
young Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
executives—and, second, “Allied Bus- 
iness Men,” conducting a nation-wide 
advertising and _ publicity campaign 
financed by themselves. Converging upon 
the delegates to both party conventions, 
these three together will plant the dry 
standard upon the political platforms 
of 1932—and the battle will be won. 

Says Dr. Poling: “The leaders of the 
Allied Forces do not believe that all 
of ‘God’s children’ are on one side of 
this issue. They know, too, that there 
are other issues. They recognize an 
honest, deep-seated difference of opin- 
ion. But they do believe that prohibition 
is a national issue and must be treated 
accordingly. They are unequivocally for 
the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

And, clearly, they aim to see to it 
that it remains in the Constitution. 

As a challenge to the opponents of 
prohibition, here is certainly something 
to stir the blood and bring forth the ad- 
monition: Go forth and do likewise. For 
here is no piffling talk of Republicanism 
or Democracy, here is no discussion of 
voting for this presidential candidate or 
that. Here is no lingering embrace of 
political partisanship. Here instead is 
plain talk and clear thinking. Here is 
practical wisdom and undivided loyalty. 
Here is the essence of victory. 


What is more, if Dr. Poling’s an- 
nouncement represents a genuine re- 
pentance from prejudice and religious 
bigotry, and evidences a sincere desire 
to fight the prohibition issue upon .its 
political merits, as a problem of gov- 
ernment and not a question of Christian 
morality, it represents a step forward 
for the drys, upon which all Americans 
will congratulate them. For it is only a 
few brief months since Dr. Poling and 
fifteen of his leading associates of the 
Protestant churches of America at- 
tempted to read all Protestants out of 
the Christian church unless perforce 
they agreed with him on this same sub- 
ject. Said he and his associates lest fall 
in their call for Christian Citizenship 
Sunday: “It was by a Christian crusade 
that the legalized liquor traffic was first 
outlawed. It will require another such 
crusade if the outlawry of that traffic 
is to be permanently established. To 
the end, therefore, that the membership 
of our churches may squarely face their 
obligations as Christian citizens in the 
elections November 4, we join herewith 
to set aside Sunday, November 2, as 
Christian Citizenship Sunday.” Editori- 
ally he said through his paper that no 
alternative other than to join the pro- 
hibition ranks remained for the “indi- 
vidual Christian or for the church that 
professes to be committed to the estab- 
lishment of Jesus’ way of life.” 

The change in front indicated by his 
new statement is excellent, both from 
the standpoint of truth and_ political 
tactics. Not only is it a recognition of 
a former mistake but it will win over 
many people whom his former tactics 
deeply offended. So good is the whole 
idea, in fact, that we are moved to ask: 
What are the wets going to do about 
it? Are wet Republicans and wet Demo- 
crats going to continue to wear the party 
collar no matter how their party stands 
on the’question in 1932? Are the major- 
ity of the people of the country, whom 
Dr. Poling still claims he represents, 
all evidence to the contrary notwith- 
standing, going to sit back and see this 
organized minority win once more? 
More specifically, what are the present 
unrelated organizations opposed _ to 
prohibition going to do about it? 

Certainly it is plain enough by now 
that of both wets and drys 1932 will de- 
mand clearly: Vote now or forever more 
hold your peace. We suggest that unless 
the wets of both parties and the organiz- 
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ations which represent them, are will- 
ing to ponder Dr. Poling’s example and 
go and do likewise, they might better 
cease forever their cries of discontent. 
Votes, not talk, will count at the political 


conventions next summer. And the drys, 
you may depend upon it, will throw 
their votes to whichever party promises 
them the most. 

Tue Eprirors. 





Backstage in 


Wasuinaton, D. C. 
vEN the most pessimistic Democrats, 
we find, have taken heart at the 
barrage of criticism which spokesmen 
for the large and conservative interests 
have recently directed against Repub- 
lican policies that have been embraced 
whole-heartedly by the Hoover Admin- 
istration. More and more we hear the 
suggestion that by the fall of 1932 the 
Democratic Party may become more sat- 
isfactory to the industrial and financial 
groups than the G. O. P. By the same 
token, this possibility has given a more 
attractive aspect to the economic pro- 
gram laid down by National Chairman 
John J. Raskob in so far as that 


referred to the tariff, taxation, Pa 


mergers and expansion of business it 


at home and abroad. Should Mr. 
Raskob’s ideas be adopted by his 


man 
A 
party or the Democratic presiden- : oe 


tial nominee, it is almost certain 


Washington 


derstand, virtually asked to resign as 
National Committeeman when he de- 
clined to indorse Gifford Pinchot for 
governor last fall, and we are informed 
that Mr. Hoover, after some urging, had 
a part in getting rid of the railroad man. 
It would be only human nature for Mr. 
Atterbury to question the wisdom of the 
Administration’s course, and to do it 
openly. It is entirely possible that both 
Messrs. Snell and Atterbury were giv- 
ing voice to honest convictions, but, in 
the minds of the Democrats, their state- 
ments could be discounted. 

There is no discounting the consid- 
ered speech which Julius H. Barnes 


, 

















that the minority’ would at least === 


split even with President Hoover 


in circles wont to support the Re- ==" 
publican presidential slate almost “<= 
invariably. 


The Democrats naturally dis- 
counted the anti-tariff expressions 
of Representative Bertrand H. 
Snell of New York and W. W. 
Atterbury, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and former Re- 
publican National Committeeman 
for that State. There is some 
ground for believing that both 
men were influenced by other 
things than economic considera- 
tions. Mr. Snell, for instance, is 
a serious candidate for Speaker- 
ship of the House, and he was un- 
doubtedly delivering little more 
than a campaign address when he ex- 
pressed some dissatisfaction with the 
Hawley-Smoot duties. He was, we imag- 
ine, seeking to pick up support among 
Republican Progressives, if not among 
some of the Democrats who are not 
wholly sympathetic to the Speakership 
aspirations of Representative “Jack” 
Garner of Texas. Mr. Atterbury, like- 
wise, has plenty of reason for criticism 
of the Hoover policies. He was, we un- 


3 
Poge in Louisville Courier-Journal 
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White House to give advice and, per- 
haps, comfort. When he takes a whack 
at the Administration, even though he 
may profess to be offering academic 
counsel, it is time to sit up. In any event, 
the Republican elders, including “Sunny 
Jim’ Watson of Indiana and National 
Chairman Sim Fess, show increasing 
concern as each day that brings them 
nearer to the 1932 election finds some- 
body taking all the joy out of life. 

As a matter of fact, we have seldom 
seen the party bosses so deep in the 
dumps. Mr. Watson is seared sick lest 
he be defeated for reélection next year, 
and for that reason, in addition to 
others, would like to be named as Mr. 
Hoover’s running mate. He has hopes 
that the national ticket might pull 
through, but he doubts if he can carry 
Indiana on his own. Mr. Fess’s various 
ventures in eulogy or denunciation have 
been flops, and the publicity campaign 
undertaken by James E. West under the 
direction of Robert H. Lucas, Executive 
Director, has been an even greater fail- 
ure. The Republican National 
Committee—and this is not an 
advertisement, for they are try- 
ing to conceal the fact—will pay 
$25,000 annually to the man who 
ean, as a headline-getter, produce 
the goods. Even poor Mr. Doak, 
who has got away to an awkward 
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The big show 


States 


delivered before the United 
Chamber of Commerce. The grain ex- 
porter, besides representing an influen- 
tial section of American business men, 
has been a personal friend of Mr. 
Hoover. He was one of the first to pro- 
pose Mr. Hoover for the presidency, 
and, until the President permitted Alex 
Legge to enter the wheat market as an 
active competitor of private business, 
Mr. Barnes was frequently called to the 








start as Secretary of Labor, is 
scouring the newspaper corps for 
a publicity agent. We would not 
be a bit surprised if the Adminis- 
tration, before very long, engages 
an advertising adviser who shall, 
baldly and boldly, be given the job 
of reselling the Republican Party 
to the nation. In fact, we under- 
stand negotiations looking toward 
such a deal are now under way. 

It would not surprise us if one 
of the doors leading to the office 
of the White House secretariat 
should soon be labelled ‘““Advertis- 
ing Manager.” Nor is that sugges- 
tion fantastic. Pending the immi- 
nent departure of French Stroth- 
ers, presidential amanuensis, the 
secretariat is somewhat disorganized. 
Theodore Joslin, the newly appointed 
member, and Larry Richey, the boy 
detective, are taking turns at the posi- 
tion left vacant by George Akerson. So 
far Mr. Joslin has done little except 
handle the press, and his status is ap- 
parently undetermined. The talk is that, 
when Strothers leaves, a heavy-pressure 
salesman will be drafted, and the presi- 
dential household reorganized. 
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President Hoover, we 
know, places little stock in all the criti- 
cism directed toward his business, finan- 
cial, industrial policies. He thinks that 
he has simply suffered from a series of 
bad breaks. He believes his difficulties 


happen to 


The Week 
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> Business Wary—Quile Contrary 


USINESS, like the weather, con- 
B tinues variable. The big news of 

the week was, of course, the un- 
favorable report on steel earnings. ‘This 
obscured other factors which might have 
been interpreted encouragingly, such as 
the improvement in revenue freight load- 
ings and the increase in electric power 
production, 

In declaring the regular quarterly 
dividend on its common stock in spite 
of first quarter earnings equivalent to 
only five cents a share the United States 
Steel Corporation has held fast to the 
policy it has maintained with fair regu- 
larity since the corporation was or- 
ganized in 1901. 

This policy and that of maintaining 
wage schedules during a period of de- 
clining commodity prices have doubt- 
less been inspired, at least in some de- 
gree, by the corporation's position of 
leadership in American industry, and 
there is a general disposition to believe 
that the organization will, if possible, 
continue its regular dividend rate 
through 1931 for the psychological ef- 
fect it will have on our smaller indus- 
trial units. 

Whether or not the corporation will 
be able to do this depends, of course, on 
what happens in the industry during the 
current quarter and the last half of the 
year. Second quarter earnings general- 
ly exceed those of the first, and unless 
general conditions get definitely worse 
the autumn quarter may show results 
better than either of these. 


b&Chemistry Carries On 


As THE chemical industries have come 
through the depression in better condi- 
tion than any other major group of en- 
terprises, their annual exposition (held 
in Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, May 4-9) combines the best fea- 
tures of a world’s fair, old home week 
and a ratification meeting. 

This year’s show is notable in many 
ways. It attracted 450 exhibitors and 
thousands of engineers, chemists and 
high industrial executives from North 
and South America, Europe and the Far 


have been due to a lack of proper meth- 
ods rather than a forward-looking and 
courageous political philosophy. He be- 
lieves—and his advisers agree with 
him—that bigger and better advertising 


will yet win the day. Anson: 


in Business 





East. Exhibits shown for the first time 
include a rapid vacuum pressure pump 
with a range of pressure from 20 pounds 
to the square inch down to a vacuum of 
one ten-millionth of an atmosphere; un- 
breakable tableware made of new plas- 
tics; and a new series of alloys designed 
especially to resist the action of acids. 

An intensive course for students, un- 
der the direction of Dean W. T. Read 
of Rutgers, rounded up more than 500 
students from Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Columbia and fourteen other uni- 
versities and schools of technology. The 
advisory committee of the exposition 
was headed by Dr. Arthur D. Little of 
Cambridge and had as one of its mem- 
bers another representative of the Our- 
Look Business Hall of Fame, Dr. L. H. 


Baekeland. 


b> Jewell of the Bell 
Like Mees of Kodak Park, Frank B. 


Jewett goes into our Hall of Fame by a 
unanimous vote of the electors. Vice- 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and president 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Dr. Jewett has led the way to such 


. . . = 
breath-taking wizardries as permalloy 


(the magnetic metal which speeded up 
the transmission of messages by sub- 
marine cable), long distance telephony 





FRANK B. JEWETT 


Outlook and Independent 


and the latest miracle of television. 

Born in Pasadena in 1879, Jewett 
studied successively and successfully at 
Throop Polytechnic Institute (now Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology) the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In 1904 he en- 
tered the engineering department of the 
A. T. and T., and that great organiza- 
tion has been wise enough to hang onto 
him. 

Thanks to Jewett and his helpers 
(who now number more than 4,000) you 
can now call up your wife in England. 
France, Germany, Holland, Belgium 
or Sweden and find out how much she 
needs for the return trip. And thanks to 
the same miracle men, you may soon see 
her smile as she tells you. 


>> Dunnigan on Forecasting 


One can scarcely disagree with the 
opening statement in William Dunni- 
gan’s Practical Stockmarket Forecast- 
ing (Financial Publishing Co., $2.50). 
The statement is: “A considerable in- 
crease of public participation and in- 
terest in stock market affairs has been 
witnessed during the past few years.” 
That would seem to qualify the author 
for the Harvard-Pulitzer-Nobel Prize 
for Statements That Cannot Be Refuted. 

Mr. Dunnigan reviews eight major 
trend forecasting barqmeters: the Har- 
vard B and C curves; index of volume of 
manufacture and commercial paper 
rates; pig-iron furnaces in blast; pig- 
iron production; bar-iron, pig-iron and 
coke prices; dividend yields in relation 
to interest rates; and interest rates in 
relation to bond yields. He then com- 
bines the eight methods into a “com- 
posite major trend barometer,” with this 
rule: “Buy stocks when five or more of 
the eight barometers dictate to buy; sell 
stocks when five or more of the eight 
barometers dictate to sell.” 

The author does well to concentrate 
on a simple, straightforward exposition 
of his composite barometer and avoid 
the complications of statistical theory. 
The literature of statistics finds its 
audience composed almost entirely of 
students of economic problems. Mr. 
Dunnigan wisely recognizes the fact 
that mathematical formulae and discus- 
sions offer little attraction to the aver- 
age man in search of a practical fore- 
casting method on which to base his in- 
vestment or stock-trading commitments. 
As only the simplest statistical tools are 
essential to the use of the composite 
barometer, the author has been able to 
present his message without recourse to 
the involved terminology of statistical 
methods. 

Frank A, Fatt. 
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The Spotlight on — 








b> Vagaries in Sport 
ITH a bow to Mr. Ripley of 


“Believe It or Not’? fame, some 

freakish things have happened 
in the sports world lately. There was 
the Harvard-Yale Rugby match at Sol- 
diers Field, for example, won by “Newt” 
Lawler of Princeton! 

Wearing Harvard Crimson, the for- 
mer Princeton end scored the try which 
beat Yale’s rugger fifteen. Gridiron fol- 
lowers will recall Lawler as the end 
who played such a smashing game for 
Old Nassau in the last intercollegiate 
match between Harvard and Princeton. 
That was in 1926. Now Lawler reap- 
pears on the same stadium turf, wearing 
the colors of his alma mater’s arch 
enemy. 

The answer to this riddle is easy. 
Lawler is taking a post-graduate course 
at Cambridge. He wouldn’t be eligible 
to represent Harvard in an officially 
sponsored sport, but Rugby has yet to 
obtain recognition from the Intercol- 
legiate Athlete Association. It is con- 
ducted at Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
on a delightfully informal basis, grad- 
uate students being permitted to play. 
There are Oxford and Cambridge Old 
Blues on the Big Three rugger sides. 
Hence Lawler’s startling appearance in 
flaring Crimson. 

It is a happy episode, a harbinger of 
renewed goodwill between those who 
were parties to a somewhat childish 
squabble. The Lampoon incident is for- 
gotten, the signet ring charges tucked 
away in moth balls. Princeton and Har- 
vard resumed athletic relations last week 
with a crew race on the Charles. The 
Cabots, Saltonstalls and Hallowells can 
now move their New York offices back 
to Nassau Street. The Pells, and Poes, 
and Pynes may parade Cambridge sans 
disguise. Peace has come again. 

Lawler’s gridiron debut had a dramat- 
ic twist. He didn’t go out for Prince- 
ton football until Junior year. Sitting 
in the rickety wooden stands on old 
University Field watching practice that 





ail 


the 
give a wretched exhibition. 

“Hell! I can play better than those 
ends,” he said to a companion. (Radio 
censors please copy.) Lawler reported 
to Roper next day. Within two weeks 
he was the regular varsity end. Who 
says the Frank Merriwell stuff is out of 
date? 


season, Lawler saw varsity wings 


be Water Wagon 


Ir MAY COME As A SHOCK to blue-nosed 
snoopers to learn that a race horse can 
be stricken with kidney trouble. These 
self-appointed custodians of public 
morals like to blame demon rum and its 
convivial derivatives for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, but here we have a total 
abstainer—Equipoise of the Whitney 
ménage—hamstrung by that wobbly 
feeling in the legs. 

Equipoise, winter book favorite for 
the Kentucky Derby, started at the pro- 
hibitive odds of 1 to 7 against indifferent 
company at Maryland last week and 
trailed home a bad last. The trainer lays 
this form reversal to “azotemia”—a kid- 
ney ailment caused by a change in drink- 
ing water. I have always suspected that 
water in excess was bad for the human 
system. At any rate, it seems that it can 
upset a thoroughbred. They say there 
are fifty-seven ways for the favorite to 
lose a horse race. Make it fifty-eight! 


bb Solid Ivory 


BasesBatt abounds in freak happenings, 
but I doubt if the red book can match 
the episode of the phantom home run. 
The slugging Yankees were facing 
Washington. With Lary on first, Lou 
Gehrig of New York drove the ball on a 
line into the center field bleachers. Over 
the fence is not out in the majors and 
this was a homer if ever there was one 
—but try and find those two New York 
runs in the official summary! 

They vanished into thin air—‘‘sunk 
without a trace” as our German friends 
used to say. Houdini never did a niftier 
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BERR Rees 


DSM es 





disappearing act. The collier Cyclops 
didn’t fade out more completely than 
that brace of runs. 

The trick wasn’t done with mirrors 
either. Manager McCarthy blames it on 
solid ivory. After rounding third in the 
conventional manner, Lary cut for the 
bench instead of continuing to the home 
plate. Why? Lary explained he thought 
that Gehrig’s drive had been caught—a 
peculiar hallucination, to put it mildly. 
He was declared out for running be- 
yond the base lines. Gehrig was out 
because he passed his base runner, there- 
by scoring illegally. He got a three- 
bagger for his pains. The Yanks were 
out of luck because they lost the game 
9 to 7—defeat riding on the wings of 
those two lost runs. 

This bit of baseball buffoonery recalls 
the stormy evening in 1908 when Fred 
Merkle reached for the clubhouse in- 
stead of second base. On second thought, 
the Lary-Gehrig slapstick comedy has 
more in common with Babe 
exploit of tripling into a double play. 
If vou can’t figure that one out ask any 
Brooklynite. 


Herman’s 


pe Mrs. Moody Stands Pat 


Rumor won’r pown that Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody is flirting with the idea 
of turning “pro.” “I have had many 
offers but have accepted none,” was her 
cryptic reply when cornered by re- 
porters. 

One may infer from that evasive an- 
swer that Mrs. Moody is receptive to the 
blandishments tennis 
promoters. Certainly she didn’t grow in- 
dignant at reportorial impertinence, or 


of professional 


sound a clarion call for the so-called 
amateur ideal. It might be inferred that 
amateurism, per se, is less than a fetish 
to Mlle. Lenglen’s successor. The mov- 
ing picture offers, presumably, have not 
been attractive enough. 

From the purely mercenary angle, I 
cannot see why Mrs. Moody should even 
consider turning “pro.” Having married 
into a, fortune, she can hardly be 
tempted by the bait of hard cash. Finan- 
cial independence as a tennis profes- 
sional could only be secured at the price 
of that prestige which still clings to any 
amateur headliner. If Mrs. Moody seeks 
revenge on Ia Belle Suzanne she has 
waited too long. The record reads— 
“Lenglen; 6-3, 8-6.” That first meet- 
ing of the tennis queens will also be the 
last. Past her tennis prime, the canny 
French girl will let those figures stand. 

GrorGeE TREvor. 
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> Calvin Coolidge—Scribbler << 


R. CALVIN COOLIDGE of 
M Northampton, late of Washing- 

ton, D. C., is one of our country’s 
too little appreciated authors—not, be 
it understood, that he is a neglected 
genius, starving in a garret. Quite the 
reverse! Mr. Coolidge is not neglected, 
not a genius, not starving, and not liv- 
ing in a garret. Nor does he fail still 
to retain the respectful admiration of 
that portion of the American public 
which did not base its stock market 
operations on his views of business 
stability during the memorable vears 
1927 and 1928. 

But with all the admiration that has 
accompanied one of history’s most spec- 
tacular rises to political power and 
place, the sad fact remains that the 
literary aspects of Mr. Coolidge’s 
career have been passed over in silence. 
Even William Lyon Phelps has failed 
to endorse his books—no book can fall 
lower than that. Yet the output—fac- 
tory terms come naturally to the pen 
in describing Mr. Coolidge’s writings— 
has been respectable both in mass and 
profit, if not in anything else. Our Mr. 
Coolidge has not always been an author. 
There was a time when he was just a 
plain, unliterary politician, intent on 
getting out the vote and getting into 
office. His rise to literary eminence— 
(two dollars a word is eminence in mod- 
ern literature )—has been almost as sur- 
prising as his spectacular rise to the 
presidency. Now you see him as a state 
official. Suddenly he is in the White 
House! Now you see him grinding out 
political speeches—no bet- 
ter than most and no 
worse, except that they 
are a little duller. Sud- 
denly he has attained the 
heights of American 
letters: He is writing for 
the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, 
the Delineator, the Cos- 
mo politan. Presently 
even these intellectual 
glories pale and lo! he is 
a syndicate writer, dis- 
tributed daily to dozens 
of papers at once, just 
like Mutt and Jeff or 
any pther comic strip. 

How was this great- 
ness thrust upon him? 
How, in short, did Mr. 
Coolidge get that liter- 

















By JOHN BAKELESS 


ward-heelers in the rise of the North- 
ampton politician to the chair of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, may there not be 
equal inspiration for struggling young 
authors? Might not an aesthetic young 
sonneteer, by studying Mr. Coolidge’s 
Ivric raptures in the Herald Tribune 
every morning, some day come to write 
such sonnets as were never written be- 
fore? Who could doubt it? Has not the 
Herald Tribune’s mighty rival, the great 
and ponderous Times itself, written an 
editorial on “The Poet Coolidge,” aver- 
ring that “now we know him as a man 
touched with the loveliness of things.” 
That makes it unanimous for North 
America. 

Though his rise to literary eminence 
came late, Mr. Coolidge took to litera- 
ture young. The Sons of the American 
Revolution were really to blame. It was 
they who, as you may read in the files 
of the Amherst Student for 1894, offered 
a prize “for the best treatment of the 
theme, ‘The principles fought for in the 
war of the American revolution.’ ” 

Young Calvin Coolidge undertook to 
explain to a waiting world what the 
American Revolution was all about. He 
worked hard, and—P. S., he took the 
prize! Thus did Calvin Coolidge, in the 
impressionable years of youth, make the 
great discovery that there is gold in 
this writing game, and so, years after, 
when the editors of the Delineator be- 
sought the Vice-President of the United 
States to save his country from the 
Vassar girls who 
were about to 


—— overthrow it, they 
found him 


strangely receptive. The 
wicked machinations of the 
Red damsels at Poughkeepsie 
were utterly foiled in three articles. The 
United States is still here, as you can 
see by looking out the window. 

A great deal of fuss has been made 
over the fact that Mr. Coolidge did not 
tell his father about the prize-winning 
essay. The story, as ordinarily re- 
counted, has it that not until three 
months afterward did a partner in the 
law office which young Calvin entered 
on graduation, learn by a stray para- 
graph in the Springfield Republican 
that he had a_ gold 
medallist in his office. 
There ensued this his- 





ary way? 
If there is a moral 
for ambitious young 


Acme 


Not Will Rogers—merely his syn- 
dicated rival, Calvin Coolidge 


toric dialogue: 
“Why didn’t you tell 
us you'd received it?” 


“T don’t know.” 

“Have you told your father?” 

“No, would you?” 

This uplifting incident is usually 
cited as a moral example, it being as- 
sumed that any youth so lacking in 
imagination as not to know that any 
father would like to hear about his son’s 
gold medal, is just naturally pre- 
destined to rise in politics. This inci- 
dent, it is also held, reveals the stern 
nature of the strong and silent man who 
was later to save his country from 
naval competition, unsound finance, the 
Reds, Radcliffe college girls, the Vassar 
Miscellany News, the decline of the 
home, and in fact nearly everything but 
the stock market crash. 

This view is, alas! the view of people 
who have never read Mr. Cooliflge’s 
little masterpiece of historiography. One 
glance at the prize-winning essay, and 
the secret is out: Calvin Coolidge did 
not write home about his essay because 
the essay was nothing to write home 
about. It begins oracularly. It is full of 
the kind of thing admiring editors were 
in future years to hail as “Coolidgisms.” 
You can see the future rise of Mr. Cool- 
idge foreshadowed in its very first para- 
graph: 


When history looks beyond the im- 
mediate cause of the American Revolu- 
tion for the justifying principles, it is 
very soon brought back to the spirit of 
English liberty. It is the same genius for 
freedom that has led the race from the 
primeval forests of Germany to the Thir- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution. 


There was in those days no Eighteenth 
Amendment to worry about. But there is 
more of this same pellucid prose: 


Such an honorable antiquity of political 
ideas has made the race very conservative 
of self-government. The idea is pre- 
historic. 


In fact, most of the ideas in the essay 
are prehistoric. They would look per- 
fectly natural in a glass case in the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
You could tuck them in with a mummy 
and they would settle down with a faint 
sigh of contentment, feeling perfectly at 
home. You could include them in a vol- 
ume of Mr. Coolidge’s speeches, and 
even that would not make them any 
more prehistoric. 

About the only secret that the prize 
essay lets out of the bag is the hitherto 
unsuspected fact that “sovereignty is 
always finally vested in the people;” 
and that at bottom the revolutionary 
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1 o n g-t o-b e-remembered 
series, “Enemies of the Re- 
public.” It was in one of 
these screeds, entitled “Are 
the Reds Stalking our Col- 
lege Women?” that he ex- 
posed the devilish efforts 
of the Vassar Miscellany 
News to undermine the 
Government and Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
Fortunately, he succeeded. 
The Government survived, 
somewhat the worse for 
wear; and the Constitution 
is still there, though no- 
body pays much attention 
to it these days. As for the 
girls, they are all safely 
married by this time. 

Until the Coolidge ar- 
ticles revealed the awful 
truth, nobody had 
pected that, mainly because 
of a college girls’ paper. 
the Constitution was about 
to crash. This was before 
the wild young people had 
been invented, but all solid 
citizens had already formed 
the respectable habit of 
looking under their beds for 
Bolsheviks every night; 


sus- 





In the midst of great human events, the philosophical Calvin 
Coolidge finds peace of mind to write of great natural events 
like the rise of the sap in the sugarin’ season 


and Vice-President Cool- 


idge’s little discovery cre- 











colonists were “defending themselves 
against the military despotism of George 
III,” who was “by nature a despot,”’ and 
“at heart another Stuart.” Such was 
the news for which the Sons of the 
American Revolution gave a gold medal ! 

Came then the years of struggle—re- 
warded by a steady crescendo of politi- 
cal success: councilman, city solicitor, 
clerk of courts, member of the General 
Court (the lower house of the Massa- 
chusetts state legislature), mayor, state 
senator, president of the state senate, 
lieutenant governor, governor! Before 
you knew it, Calvin Coolidge was Vice- 
President of the United States. Many 
thousands will pay quarters to read in 
a magazine what the Vice-President of 
the United States has to say, even if 
he has nothing to say, most especially 
if he has nothing to say. This great truth 
is well known to the guileful men who 
edit magazines of monstrous circulations. 

Soon it became known that Vice- 
President Coolidge, with the help of the 
Delineator, was about to rescue _ his 
country from the Reds. It was the his- 
toric year 1921—in the oily reign of 
Warren I—when into those chaste 
pages, among the dress patterns and 
dessert recipes, burst Calvin with his 





ated a very satisfactory 

shiver along many a rib. 
The dreadful peril represented by the 
Vassar girls may be gathered from this 
example, quoted by the Vice-President 
of the United States with a perfectly 
straight face: 

The spirit of this radical element is all 
too cleverly expressed by a student in 
the Vassar Miscellany News: “I know 
what I am. I’m not pessimistic. ’m not 
optimistic. I’m just antagonistic.” 


This epigram struck the Vice- 
President of the United States 
as dangerously brilliant; and, he 
observed darkly, it “is not a 
sporadic incident of a 
sophomore conclusion.” 
(One of the fascinations 
of the Coolidge style is 
the chance it gives the 
reader to guess what it 
means.) But there was 
worse to come. “A 
Miss Smith, of the 
Vassar faculty,” who 





had gone down to — 
Washington during Keystone 


the Soviet hearings, 
had actually con- 
fessed to being “quite 


favorably impressed porch 





While Mr. Coolidge dwelt in rented 
quarters he wrote longingly of 
home-owning —and now he sits j, 

and smiles on his own front 
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by the Soviet ambassador and struck by 
his moderation and intelligence com- 
pared to the narrowness of the [ Con- 
gressional] committee.” 

There was even worse than disrespect 
for Congressmen in the colleges! The 
News of Radcliffe College had said that 
“a genuine democratization of industry 
must be brought about.’ These brazen 
hussies had even objected to the Palmer 
raids, and—horrible to relate—they had 
“in an intercollegiate debate supported 
the affirmative in the question: ‘Resolved, 
That the recognition of labor unions by 





employers is essential to collective 
bargaining.’ ” 

Three years before, the United States 
had helped to crush the mightiest mili- 
tary power in history. But the onset of 
the Radcliffe College Debating Team 
was, the Vice-President feared, going to 
be too terrible for it to withstand! If 
any man doubts the authenticity of all 
this naiveté and guff; if some one finds 
it hard to believe that a future president 
was signing it, let him look in the De- 
lineator for June, July, and August, 
1921. He will find it there and lots more 
so funny that I do not dare to quote it. 

About this time, Mr. Coolidge had 
also been writing for Good Housekeep- 
ing, on the question “Whose Country Is 
This?” Not, as you might expect, re- 
membering the history of those days, the 
oil ring’s private property, but—reader, 
you've guessed it !—the peepul’s! 

Though the market for a Vice-Presi- 
dent’s name does not compare with that 
for an ex-President’s, Mr. Coolidge did 
fairly well in the Vice-Presidential years 
when he really had nothing to do but 
dine out, preside over the Senate, and 
exude “articles.” There was a_ pretty 
steady trickle of his 
through the big women’s magazines. One 


manuscripts 


of the funniest was that thrilling little 
piece, again in the Delinea- 
tor, on “A Nation of Home- 
Owners.” From his apart- 
ment in the New Willard 
Hotel, Vice-President Cool- 
idge wrote just as _ thrill- 
ingly convincingly 
about the importance of 
owning your own home as 
if he had been sitting in 
his own snug and cozy half 
of a rented house at 22 

Massassoit Street, North- 

ampton. He spoke favor- 

ably of the 
“cherished memories of 
childhood,” the “right to 
acquire, held, and transmit 
property,” American insti- 
tutions, and ‘‘all that which 
designated under the 
general designation of a re- 


and 


(20-9 ” 
vision, 
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public.” (Let us hope he did not mean 
the “all” to include “that which is 
designated” as the Union of Socialist 
Republics.) For a one-page article that 
is a lot, even if the page is big. But 
Vice-President Coolidge did not stop 
there. No! He warmed right up to his 
work and began to talk about the home. 
He said he was in favor of it. 

“Here,” he said, “is the opportunity 
to express the soul in art. Here is the 
sacred influence, here in the earth at 
our feet, around the hearth stone which 
raises man to his true estate.” 

True enough. But the radiator must 
have rattled as he wrote. From _ his 
apartment on the third floor of the New 
Willard, far above the paving of Wash- 
ington, he wrote a lot of other jolly 
things like that bit about “the earth at 
our feet.” He cocked one eye at the 
radiator and wrote a paragraph which 
said that “there are two shrines at which 
mankind has always worshiped, must al- 
ways worship: the altar which repre- 
sents religion, and the hearth stone 
which represents the home.” 

Also true. But it was not until a few 
years later, as President, Mr. Coolidge 
was for the first time to become a church 
member—after membership had_ been 
voted by the Congregationalists without 
his knowledge. (Of course, he may al- 
ways have been a Congregationalist at 
heart, but there is no evidence of that.) 

Not only was Mr. Coolidge enthusi- 
astic about home and religion in those 
days, he was also all for the people. 

“Let them begin,” he said, “however 
slender their means, the building and 
perfecting the national character by 
building and adorning of a home.” One 
can’t help thinking that if all the 
American people built only one home it 
would be a little bit crowded; but the 
building industry was in a bad way, and 
it is hard to write English after listen- 
ing to Senators all day, as a Vice-Presi- 
dent must. 

Perhaps that is whv Vice-President 
Coolidge (whose slender means at the 
moment included a_ twelve thousand 
dollar salary) put off practicing his 
precepts. He had always lived in a 
rented house except when he was living 
in a hotel room in Boston. As Vice-Presi- 
dent and encourager of home-owning, he 
lived at the New Willard Hotel. Now he 
moved right into the White House, 
where his means were less slender. But 
it was eight years before he became a 


home-owner. Then he who had advised 
those of slender means to own homes, 
bought himself the first home he had 
ever owned. It was a $50.000 estate. 

In July of 1922, Mr. Coolidge had a 
piece called “Interdependence Day”’ in 
Good Housekeeping. In this the silent 


and taciturn Vice-President, who as a 
college boy had not feared to put that 
miscreant George III in his place, did 
it all over again for the benefit of a 
wondering audience of good house- 
keepers, who had never heard a great 
man be so daring before. In this article, 
the Vice-President touched new ideas. 
“T can conceive of no one,” he wrote, 
“who is sufficient unto himself.” Further, 
“the capitalist, the workman, the man- 
ager are therefore in one common enter- 
prise to serve customers. The principle 
is plain that each should receive com- 
pensation in proportion to the amount 
of service performed .... Speaking 
generally, the equilibrium resulting in 
the different compensations must in the 
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main be just. Were it not so, prosperity 
would stop. Disaster would overtake 


%” 


us. 

That same month he had a piece in 
the Delineator thet settled a lot of other 
questions that had been bothering people 
for a long time. 

“Tt is in the religious convictions 
alone.” ran the Vice-Presidential assur- 
ance to the people, “that we may hope 
for anv permanent solution of the differ- 
ences between employer and employed. 
for a permanent social relationship that 
ean be embodied in the law of the land, 
or any permanent plan for international 
harmony which can exist without arma- 
ment.” 

“Materialism.” he added sapiently. 
“is not sufficient; it has never been suf- 
ficient, important though it be, to do the 
great work of the world.” A fairly safe 
thing even for a Vice-President to say. 
Perhans he was thinking already of the 
two-dollar-a-word days that were to 
come. 

Mr. Coolidee reached real heights of 
Ivric rapture in a disquisition which he 
wrote for that widely known publication, 
the National Geographic, on ‘“Massa- 
chusetts and Its Position in the Life of 


Outlook and Independent 


the Nation.” He explained that Bay 
State Yankees had a gift for leadership 
which “‘reached back beyond the veil 
of myth and mystery.” He expressed 
a high opinion once again of re- 
ligion, on which are based “prosperity, 
responsibility, and social welfare.” And 
he explained that Massachusetts was all 
right. Messrs. Sacco and Vanzetti, then 
in jail at Charlestown, might not have 
agreed, but the National Geographic 
and apparently everybody who read the 
Geographic thought it was great stuff. 

Mr. Coolidge rambled on like that for 
years. Any magazine that would take an 
article got one. It would be charitable 
to believe that he did not write them; 
but there is, alas! no blinking the fact 
that he signed them. During the years 
of his vice-presidency, his name abounds 
in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, and even that lengthy cata- 
logue is incomplete. As President, he 
slowed down a bit for a year or so, but 
by the end of 1924 he was going again, 
full blast, though now he had ceased 
writing for the big-pay women’s maga- 
zines and was merely having speeches 
printed in such sober journals as 
Science, the Missionary Review, and the 
Congressional Digest. 

His greatest literary moment came as 
he prepared to leave the White House. 
In 1929 it was announced that Mr. Cool- 
idge would write for the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. There was a great to-do. 
News stories in all the papers announced 
the impending masterpiece. The manu- 
script was cut up and given to the 
printers in little bits, lest the great 
thoughts leak out ahead of time. Mr. 
Ray Long, editor of Cosmopolitan, ex- 
plained that “his statements are so im- 
portant and so dovetailing that to per- 
mit the publication of any fragment 
might lead to misunderstanding.” No 
one has ever explained what might lead 
to an understanding of the articles, or 
what (if anything beyond the urge of 
cash) they meant. 

And so, at length, there burst upon 
a waiting world the first of a long series 
of ex-presidential articles. Of these the 
most amazing was probably the one 
called ‘Reflections from Private Life.” 
“The former President here tells.” 
blurbed the editors of the Cosmopolitan 
in their foreword, “just what he thinks 
about prohibition, the tariff, playing the 
market, the suggestion that he run for 
senator, the talk of another term, and 
minding one’s own business.”’ It was a 
remarkable article, a big, broad, inclu- 
sive article, a fitting climax to Mr. Cool- 
idge’s autobiography, which had run for 
months and months. It had been a great 
success, probably because no one had 

(Please Turn to Page 60) 
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b> Etiquette for Visiting Novelists << 


ARLY this Spring a_ successful 

English novelist paid his first visit 

to the United States. Within a few 
hours of landing he was busy explaining 
to the press what was wrong with Amer- 
ica; with its men, its women, its social 
structure, its diet, its laws, its habits, 
its way of life, its culture. During his 
fourteen days in New York he talked 
nonsense as consistently as during the 
preceding fourteen years he had written 
sense. Of the many criticisms with which 
his diatribes were countered, the most 
generally approved was the suggestion 
that it was not particularly good man- 
ners to criticise a country when you 
were its guest. It was a criticism that 
raises the whole problem of “What is 
the correct etiquette for a traveling 
novelist ?” 

At first sight there would seem no 
effective retort to such a criticism. The 
etiquette which governs a man’s behavior 
in a foreign country should, it must 
seem, be an extension of those laws of 
guest and host that govern his behavior 
in a friend’s house. When you are visit- 
ing with friends, you accept their hos- 
pitality uncritically. You assume that 
they are giving you the best they have. 
When you leave you say “Thank you” as 
warmly as you can. If you have not en- 
joyed yourself, you find excuses for re- 
fusing a second invitation. But it would 
be curious manners if your bread-and- 
butter letter took the form of a detailed 
criticism; if you were to point out that, 
much as you had enjoyed yourself, it 
would have been pleasanter if 
your bedroom window had 
not rattled, if the cook 
had not peppered the 
soup, if the maids had not 
begun dusting the stairs 
at seven in the morning. 
The bread-and-butter let- 
ter is indeed so standard- 
ized an expression of 
gratitude that when one has 
really enjoyed a visit it is 
very hard to find phrases 
that repetition has not worn 
thin with insincerity. 

That same code might be 
expected to govern one’s be- 
havior in a foreign country. 
For though the tourist is 
scarcely a guest in as far as 
he is more often than not staying in 
hotels and ordinarily returns a large 
measure of the hospitality that he re- 
ceives, he is entirely dependent for his 
entertainment on the readiness of local 
people to accept him into their lives. In 
most parts of the world such readiness 


By ALEC WAUGH 

















is generously displayed. A foreigner ar- 
riving with suitable letters of introduc- 
tion is accepted into that country’s life, 
he is made an honorary member of its 
clubs, he is asked on parties. The best 
that local life can give is offered him. 
And it is by his treatment of that best 
that the traveling novelist has earned 
for himself so unenviable a reputation. 
Writer after writer, having received in 
foreign countries kindness and hospital- 
ity, has, on his return home, described 
those places in the same terms that he 
would a shop or restaurant. “They do 
this badly and that well. Things are like 
this, the people are like 
that.” Such comments 


The visiting novelist ofttimes arrives poor but welcome and leaves affluent 
and unpopular 


break every recognized law of guest and 
host. The novelist, particularly in small 
places, has proved himself a guest to be 
treated cautiously. At the same time his 
position is far harder than his detractors 
think. 

The anonymous author of Gin and 









Bitters violently attacked her novel- 
writing protagonist because he made 
copy out of his friends, his loves, and 
his hosts. But it is what every novelist 
does, inevitably. Criticism may argue 
about intuition, imagination and the an- 
tennae of creative susceptibility, but a 
novelist’s work, whether significant, 
valueless or slight, is for whatever it 
may be worth, a personal record; an ac- 
count of the various impacts that the 
facts of life have made on him. There 
need be no direct transcription of words, 
of people into books. But 


’ 


no ‘putting’ 
situations, dialogue, backgrounds, char- 
acters are suggested to him by personal 
experience, by what he has seen and 
heard and felt. They are a mingling of 
many moments. It is inevitable that that 
mingling should involve from time to 
time the betrayal of personal confidences 
and a breach of manners. 

For the untraveling novelist, particu- 
larly for the novelist who is part of a 
large community, the situation is not dif- 
ficult. Injury is committed only when 
injury is felt. You can caricature your 
friends endlessly provided neither they 
nor their friends recognize your por- 
traits. You can abuse hospitality as long 
as your hosts are unaware that you are 
doing so. You can divulge secrets pro- 
vided the people concerned are not af- 
fected. You could, that is to say, on a 
remote South Sea atoll, recount what 


scandals you liked to natives who would 


never be brought into con- 
tact with your friends. 
The novelist living in 
Paris, New 
York enjoys that immunity. 
His days are divided be- 
tween so many interests and 


London or 


people that he can always 
Half of 
my stories have been Len- 
don ones. But only once 


cover his traces. 


have they involved me in a 
personal quarrel, and on 
that occasion it was a dimly 
sketched 
character 


and = imagined 
that a 
chose to recognize as a por- 
trait of himself. Whenever 
I have directly “drawn 
from life’—and I 
quite often—I have always 
been able to avoid detection 


friend 


have 


by changing the parentage, personal ap- 
pearance and social status of a char- 
acter. 

For the traveling novelist such tactics 
are not possible, particularly when he is 
the guest of small communities. His situ- 
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>> Royal Intrigue in Roumania << 
Part V—The Scramble for Ferdinand’s Sceptre 


HILE in Vienna, during the 

days of the so-called revolution, 

I net several newspapermen who 
were marking time before setting out 
for Bucharest. I had been on a long 
automobile trip in the Alps and had not 
been in touch with Roumanian affairs. 

“What’s all this rush towards Rou- 
mania?” I asked one of the American 
newspapermen. 

“We're waiting for the Roumanian 
King’s funeral,” he answered. 

“Is he dead?” I questioned. 

“They have not yet told the world,” 
the Italian newspaperman answered. 

I left Vienna hurriedly, stepped over 
the Hungarian border and took the first 
train for Budapest, where I scanned 
every newspaper. There wasn’t evena hint 
of King Ferdinand’s impending death. 

I arrived in Bucharest towards mid- 
night, elated that I had stolen a march 
on the newspapermen I had left in the 
Vienna hotel. It was still too early to go 
to sleep, and so I went out for a 
walk. At the stroke of midnight, military 
patrols appeared in the street, and I 
noticed that two soldiers were left at 
every corner. My promenade towards the 
center of the town was barred by the 
gendarmes, who bade me return to my 
hotel. 

“It is too late for any decent man to 
be abroad,” they told me. 

I wondered about the military dis- 
play at midnight, and wondered what 
prompted the police to be so anxious 
about the decency of the citizens of 
Bucharest; midnight being the break- 
fast hour for a good many in the capital 
of Roumania. In the morning the riddle 
was solved. One of the newspapers, only 





By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


The long-anticipated death of 
King Ferdinand loosed a flood of 
intrigue in Roumania, and in this 
installment Mr. Bercovici charges 
that the news of the monarch’s 
demise was withheld from the 
public until the royal and near- 
royal politicians could reach an 
understanding on the scramble 
for the throne. Ferdinand had 
died too soon. In the next install- 
ment he will tell of the efforts to 
keep Carol off the throne. 


one, carried the news of King Ferdi- 
nand’s death on its front page. Though 
all the morning papers appear usually 
at the same hour, the opposition papers 
of that morning were late. One of the 
ministers was also the proprietor of one 
of the newspapers, and since it was he 
who had to give out the information he 
took care to give it first to his own paper. 
Later on I was told that the King 
had been dead a good many hours, if not 
a good many days, before his death was 
made public. The news had leaked out 
the week before, and foreign corres- 
pondents were waiting on the border for 
the information they had been told to 
expect. The supposition that the King 
had been dead many days before the 
public was informed sounded a little 
wild to me, despite my knowledge of 
the intrigues and machinations that had 
been going on in Roumanian court and 
political circles for some years. I refused 
to believe that such a thing would be 
dared by any one. 
But when I saw the face and the 





Wide World 


WHO SHALL RULE THIS KING? 


Queen Marie expected to be the power behind the throne after Ferdinand’s death because she 
was grandmother of young King Michael, but Princess Helen developed a will of her own 


hands of the dead ruler of Roumania 
stretched out on the catafalque, I 
had to admit to myself that my in- 
formants had told the truth. Those 
hands, shrunken to the size of the hands 
of a little child, had been dead longer 
than the twenty-four hours that had 
elapsed between the announcement and 
my view of the body of what had once 
been my King. The head had shrunken 
to the size of a small fist. It looked like 
a mummified head. It could not possibly 
have been living twenty-four hours be- 
fore. 

On the steps of every public building 
stood soldiers with machine guns ready 
for action. There were posters on every 
wall announcing the death of the King, 
and at the same time telling the popula- 
tion how to behave until after the 
funeral. Flags were to be draped in 
black. It was expressly forbidden to 
play any musical instrument, or to have 
any music in restaurants or cabarets, 
until after the funeral. 

All the outward manifestations of 
mourning were there. Yet no one seemed 
to mourn. The citv of Bucharest was 
under strict martial law as a result of 
the death of the King. There was no 
question of mourning. The people I 
spoke to were divided into two factions. 
Some said that the military manifesta- 
tion was unnecessary, that it would 
create a bad impression on foreigners; 
and others maintained that Jonel 
Bratianu was right in taking no chances. 

Parliament held a brief session the 
day after the announcement of the 
King’s death. Jonel Bratianu read the 
last letter written by the deceased, in 
which, among other dispositions, he for- 
bade Prince Carol’s entry into the coun- 
try, even for the funeral. Again the mark 
was overshot. People refused to believe 
that that letter had been written by the 
King. Some refused even to believe that 
he had signed it. Men turned their heads 
toward the Queen. She could not pos- 
sibly allow such a thing to happen. Why 
didn’t she interfere? Why didn’t she de- 
mand special permission from Parlia- 
ment, if that was necessary, that her 
oldest son should be allowed to come to 
the funeral of his father? And when she 
had done nothing, people were convinced 
that she was a party to that intrigue, 
that it was of her making. 

The machine guns, the patrolling 
soldiers and the loaded guns in the bar- 
racks were not there because of fear of 
public uprising, but as a demonstration 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY MOURNS FERDINAND 
Princess Ileana, ex-Queen Elizabeth of Greece, Queen Marie and the Queen of Jugo-Slavia 


against Carol should he attempt to brave 
the interdiction. There were rumors that 
he had come secretly as far as the 
border, where he was asked to return. 
His best friends were sent to persuade 
him not to attempt to enter Roumania 
by force, it he wanted to avoid blood- 
shed at his father’s funeral. That was 
the alternative that was put to him. If 
he entered the country in some way, the 
Bratianus would not hesitate to slaughter 
his followers. 

Meanwhile, my foreign press friends 
had arrived at the hotel. The people 
from the outlying towns and _ villages 
were beginning to pour into Bucharest. 
The streets filled with people. News- 
papers were already publishing photo- 
graphs of Queen Marie in mourning 
clothes. She looked well in them. Her 
costumes had become rather too well 
known. Widow’s weeds had never been 
essayed before. Next in order came 
photographs of the newly proclaimed 
King Michael, a darling chubby little 
boy, and photographs of his mother, 
Princess Helen. There were at least a 
half dozen photographs of the Queen 
for every one of her grandson and 


daughter-in-law. 


The following day, the number of 
machine guns in the street had been 
doubled. There was an additional set of 
pronunciamentos on the walls of the 


city. Rumors were flying back and forth 
with great insistence that Carol and his 
friends would indeed make a bid for 
power. Jonel Bratianu had _ the 
King’s last letter published in the 
newspapers, and added a few words 
of his own about what would hap- 
pen if anything went contrary 
to the dead King’s wishes. 
No, he had no interest in 
the affair. He was merely 
carrying out the last wishes 
of his King. No, he was not 
a vengeful man. Personally 
he did not care whether 
Carol came or not. He 
was carrying out the 
last will of his master. 
Yet many 
machine were 
necessary in the streets to 
carry out that will, all the 
cannon had to be pointed 
toward the palace, and the 
muzzles of the guns had to 
be directed towards one 
point. The Queen and the 
royal household were in 
complete agreement with him. 
Was there anybody 
who dared say any- 
thing to the contrary? 
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country and his people he would not 
attempt to come home just then. Poor 
Roumania had suffered enough. It was 
too bad that the coffin of the dead King 
should have to be spattered with the 
blood of his people. 

After that the rumors about Carol’s 
return subsided. Pictures of the dowager 
Queen, of King Michael and of Queen 
Mother Helen filled all the papers and 
were with full hands to 
foreign newspaper correspondents. But 


distributed 


the telegrams and cables that were sent 
out were censored so heavily that noth- 
ing beyond the fact that the King had 
died and that there was to be a burial 
in a day or so was allowed to percolate 
over the border. Of the internal condi- 
tion of the country, of the attitude of 
the people, of the aspect of Roumania 
at that time, not a word was permitted 
to go out. Correspondents were per- 
mitted to say that the King had died; 
that he would be buried; that Queen 
Marie mourned ( photo- 
graphs of Queen Marie in mourning 
would follow) ; that Michael had already 
been proclaimed King, and that Queen 
Mother Helen fine mother and 
promised to take good care of the child. 
Needless to 
pondents went to the Hungarian border 


him deeply 


was a 


say, newspaper corres- 
and sent telegrams from there. 

I shall never forget the funeral as it 
passed by my window. The false at- 
tempt at imposing pomp. Soldiers pass- 
ing in prescribed parade. Women in 

their best afternoon dress bend- 














ing over windows and balconies. 
Officers in parade uniform, their 
swords bowed, looking up 
and exchanging greetings 
with friends 

as they 

Some of them throwing 


their women 
passed _ by. 
gallant kisses. Jonel 
Bratianu 

neath my 
the curb, watching the 
funeral as it passed by, 
checking up on every- 
thing. Somebody cried 
out, “Long live King 
Carol!” He 
smothered by 

men and detectives who 
dragged 
more dead than alive, 
while the funeral pro- 
cession passed on. A 


himself, be- 
window, at 


was 
police- 
him away, 


woman protested 


against the cruelty 
with which, the Carol 
enthusiast had _ been 


beaten, and was 
knocked down in turn. 





If Carol was a real Wide World 


patriot and loved his 


Marie mourns 


Policemen in uniform 


and detectives passed 
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up and down the streets over which the 
cortége passed, and told the people to 
be silent, that there were machine guns 
everywhere. 

Jonel Bratianu and his brother Vin- 
tila, the prime minister and minister of 
interior, were directing the police and 
the detectives instead of following the 
funeral carriage. They left nothing to 
chance, those two. They had confidence 
only in themselves. I shall never forget 
the sudden noise in the street after the 
funeral had passed. Had it not been for 
the machine guns on the streets, the 
King’s funeral might have become the 
occasion for a general holiday. The 
street vendors acted like on fair days. 
The wine houses, the inns, were filled to 
the doors, 

While the funeral carriage was still 
inching slowly to the railroad station, 
on its way to the Carpathian mountains, 
the impatient gypsies scraped their 
fiddles in the wine places. Many of the 
black flags had come down from stores 
and homes. For even the simplest- 
minded realized the ridiculous contradic- 
tion between the signs of mourning and 
the holiday spirits of the citizens. The 
night of the funeral was one of grand 
revelry. The terraces of cafés and 
restaurants were filled with people. 
Wine and champagne flowed freely. Not 
because Bucharest was glad the King 
had died. Not that the inhabitants felt so 
gay because some one who had oppressed 
them was no longer among the living. 
That was not the reason. It was because 
those at the head of the government had 
given no sign of genuine mourning. It 
was because threatening machine guns 
were there. People needed some outlet 
from this repression. 

Watching the boisterousness and ex- 
plosiveness of the people, I realized that 
the Bratianus had been wise to organize 
the military display. Had the Carolists 
been men of courage, had they really 
possessed an ounce of daring, they could 
have taken advantage of the feelings of 
the people that day, that night, and the 
following one, and turned the situation 
to their own advantage. Anything could 
have been done by a few men of courage. 
It would have been possible to declare 
a dictatorship. It would have been pos- 
sible to proclaim a republic. Another 
King could have been hoisted on the 
throne. Any change could have been 
wrought during those hours. There was 
nobody with courage enough to take ad- 
vantage of the conditions. The machine 
guns bristled. The people had been 
cowed. Everybody was afraid of every- 
body else. And everybody was angry 
and upset and embittered because a son 
had not been allowed to come to his 
father’s funeral. Every one accused 


Marie. She had done it. She had agreed 
to it. She was afraid of Carol. 

The day after the funeral, Queen 
Marie announced that she would go into 
seclusion, and watch for a while the re- 
mains of her beloved husband. And there 
were photographs already of the Queen 
in seclusion with the King somewhere 
in the distance. A few days later some 
more photographs appeared of the 
Queen, who had retired to a lonely nun- 
nery with her daughter Ileana, to mourn 
her beloved husband; photographs in all 
poses, in all attitudes, in every shade 
of sorrow and sadness and humility. The 
acting was not so bad, though it was a 


Le Sa 
Through a Glass Darkly 


From the Trend of the Week in the 
Outlook of May 9, 1951 


Next week’s dramatic offerings of 
the Colossal Motion Picture Chain in 
its 2,780 theatres will include “A 
Twin Bedtime Story” (sponsored by 
the Sleep Institute), “Hamlet” 
(sponsored by the Danish Pastry 
Corporation), “The Salesman Bil- 
lionaire” (sponsored by the Success 
Correspondence School of Salesman- 
ship) and “Igloo Love” (sponsored 
by the Universal Refrigerating Co.). 


“Exhaustive researches have in- 
controvertibly shown,” said Profes- 
sor Patoff of the University of Rien, 
“that the chocolate éclair contains 
— content of Vitamins L, M and 


b>r<< 


little old-fashioned. The whole affair, 
however, was an insult to human intelli- 
gence. 

Seldom has the illness of a man been 
so speculated upon by his wife and those 
surrounding him. At best, the history of 
any royal house makes unpleasant read- 
ing. The world is lucky that kings and 
queens have never been examples for 
their subjects. But to have speculated on 
the sympathy aroused in foreigners by 
a traveling queen whose husband dies 
while she is away from his bedside was 
a unique Machiavellian invention. That 
a group of statesmen should prolong the 
life of a man, suffering the agonies of 
death, to deflect that sympathy from the 
Queen is an even more cold-blooded 
Machiavellianism. To keep the informa- 
tion of the death of the King from the 
world at large until proper arrange- 
ments had been made to safeguard the 
power of a few men and women, and to 
make that funeral the occasion to im- 
plant, indirectly, a little more bitterness 
in the hearts of the people against the 
heir to the throne, was barbarous inven- 
tion. A suffering body was kept palpitat- 
ing so that it could be considered techi- 
cally alive. A dead and decomposing 
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body was being trafficked upon, bundled 
and huckstered this way and that, for 
gain, for profit, for political ambition 
and for the satisfaction of the basest of 
human instincts. They were all, the gov- 
ernment and the royal household, ghouls. 

Over this dead body alliances were 
made and closed. Shtirbey reaffirmed his 
allegiance and devotion. Bratianu rein- 
foreed his promise to keep the Hohen- 
zollerns on the throne as long as they 
behaved. It was over this dead body that 
the dowager Queen Marie and the new 
Queen Mother became friends again. It 
was to the interest of both to prevent 
Carol’s return. The Princess heiress had 
become a Queen Mother without ever 
having been Queen. She was told that 
she must protect her son against her 
husband. She had to protect the throne 
of her son against the desires of her 
husband. To do that she had to agree 
with Marie in everything. Carol’s mother 
knew it was imperative that the two 
unite. They had common _ interests. 
Should Helen be good and submissive 
there would be as many pictures of her 
in the papers as of King Michael. She 
would be made popular. She would be 
made famous. 

Carol took advantage of his father’s 
funeral to let the world know that he 
was no longer so reluctant to occupy the 
throne as he had been until then. His 
friends organized special religious serv- 
ices for him in the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Paris. The former heir to the 
throne appeared in full military uni- 
form, his medals on his breast, and in- 
signia of his command. A special Te 
Deum was ordered for the soul of his 
father. At the end of the services, at the 
door of the church, in plain view of the 
multitude, his partisans bowed and 
kneeled before him and called him, at 
the top of their voices, “Your Majesty.” 
It mattered little that the Roumanian 
Parliament had decreed otherwise—it 
mattered little that Michael had already 
been declared King and that the oath 
of allegiance had been given to Michael 
by the statesmen and the officials of the 
army. The Carolists, who had not enough 
courage to seize the reins of power and 
fight their way to the palace, exhibited 
enough courage to set up a parallel gov- 
ernment in Paris. Carol’s entourage ad- 
dressed him already as “Your Majesty.” 
He was King. The coronation was an- 
ticipated. 

“Ferdinand’s death did one good 
thing,” one of Carol’s partisans ex- 
plained to me in Paris. “It clarified the 
situation. We know definitely now that 
Helen is on the side of Marie. That 
makes one more enemy. Jonel Bratianu 
is not an old man, but we have talked to 


(Please Turn to Page 62) 
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Etiquette for Visiting Novelists 
(Continued from Page 49) 


ation has been explained by Somerset 
Maugham in the postword to The Cas- 
uarina Tree. One arrives in a strange 
place, knowing no one, carrying letters 
of introduction. One is a fresh face in a 
place where there are few fresh faces. 
One is news in a place that has little 
news. There is little privacy outside 
large cities. One’s movements during 
one’s stay are matters of common knowl- 
edge. It is known who are one’s friends, 
what houses one has visited, how one has 
spent one’s time. Every one knows on 
what material is based whatever one may 
subsequently write. It is very hard not 
to cause offence. However fictional the 
characters of your story may be, local 
people are going to recognize portraits 
there. 

You write a story, say, in which a 
doctor figures. There are three doctors 
in the post that you have used as a back- 
ground for your story. During your stay 
there you have met two of them. The one 
is over sixty; the other in the early 
thirties. He is tall, handsome, smart. 
Your hero is forty-three. He is short, 
bald, stout. But every one will accuse 
you of having put the younger doctor 
in your book, because “obviously it 
couldn’t have been old Johnnie.” And 
the younger doctor will shrug his shoul- 
ders “That’s the return I get for being 
nice to one of those writing fellows.” 


T Is equally hard, unless one’s stories 
I are to take the form of a series of 
bread-and-butter letters, to avoid caus- 
ing offence by one’s sketching of the 
background against which one’s story 
moves. Suppose one were to write a 
novel describing the married life of an 
English official in the Far East with a 
young American. The story would have 
to depend for its drama very largely on 
the reactions of the American bride to an 
unfamiliar setting. She would be trans- 
ported into a strange world. Some of its 
customs would appeal to her, some would 
not. The author’s picture of those cus- 
toms would be based on observations 
drawn when he was receiving hospital- 
ity. When his comments were unflatter- 
ing, or when rather he would make his 
heroine resent certain conventions, the 
residents’ retort would be: “This man 
comes out here. We accept him as a 
friend. We invite him to our house, then 
he criticises.” 

In such a story, for example, it would 
be hardly possible for the heroine not to 
resent the heavy drinking and late hours 
in clubs to which women are not ad- 
mitted. The retort would be: “So he goes 


back and calls us a lot of drunkards.” 
It is possible that she would feel uneasy 
with the other women and she might 
attribute that uneasiness to the fact that 
many of the born more 
humbly than their husbands. The aver- 
age Englishman in the East goes abroad 
when he is young. He loses touch with 
home. He has few social links by the 
time of his second leave. He is forced 


women are 


to rely for companionship on chance ac- 
quaintances. He is quite likely to marry 
some girl he meets in a hotel at the sea- 
side. Her social position is a matter of 
chance. But if the novelist were to sug- 
gest that this fact determines social con- 
ditions in the Far East he would be told 
that he had described as ill-bred, hos- 
tesses whose hospitality he had accepted. 
It is scarcely possible to avoid giving 
offence in some way or another. The 
things that can be said harmlessly about 
one’s own country and countrymen give 
offence when said about another. The 
traveling novelists are few who can look 
at an atlas without knowing that there 
is at least one place marked upon its 
surface to which their return would be 
unwelcome. 


HE case of the visitor to a large city 
4 naturally different. New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco are too large, too 
varied, too assured to mind very much 
what people say of them. And in a large 
city the likelihood of portraits being 
recognized is slight. But even here the 
novelist in his capacity as a novelist is 
forced to do things that he would not 
do as a private individual; is forced to 
make use of hospitality for purposes of 
subsequent comment and comparison. 
He would prefer to write only what will 
give pleasure to the people who have 
been generous to him. But if he is going 
to make his writing one perpetual bread- 
and-butter letter, if he is going to ful- 
fill his duty as a guest, he is going to 
fail in his duty to his public. 

The writer is the employee of the 
public; he is trusted by his public to 
present to it his particular version of the 
truth; to write of other countries, as he 


‘ has written of his own, faithfully, sym- 


pathetically, without prejudice; to put 
on record simply and unaffectedly the 
thing as he sees it. That is his duty to his 
public. And it is the peculiar nature of 
the difficulty of his position that from 
time to time that duty will be in con- 
flict with his duty as a guest. As 
Ashenden says in Cakes and Ale, “it 
is very hard to be both a writer and a 
gentleman.” 











12 COUNTRIES 
CUNARD S.S.LANCASTRIA 


51 DAYS 


Sailing June 30 


590. 


Including All Expenses on 
Ship and Shore N. Y. to N.Y. 


Sponsored by two great 
travel organizations, the 
Cunard Line and Frank 
Tourist Co. Fifty-one days 
of delightful travel for as 
little as $590. (125 reserva- 
tions at about $12. a day). 
The rate includes compre- 
hensive program of shore 
excursions—drives, guides, 
hotel expenses, ete. 


12 countries visited, includ- 
ing Madeira, Spain, Algeria, 
Italy, Monaco, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Scotland, Belgium, France. 


World famed Cunard ser- 
vice and cuisine . .. every 
facility for happy social life 
on board . . . lectures on 
countries visited. Prompt 
reservation advisable. Send 
for complete information. 


Your Local Agent Or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway New York City 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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When a Man Returns 


UTWEEN the power to feel and 

the power to say there is a long 

way. The recordings of our natu- 
ralistic novelists often suggest a super- 
ficiality of feeling, as though things so 
easily fished up could not lie far below 
the surface. But glibness is not the same 
thing as that power to express feelings 
which alone makes them fully felt. The 
quality which put All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front among the great war books 
was not the reporter’s gift but the poet’s, 
who experiences in his own heart the 
joys and sorrows of all men and distills 
them into words. That same quality 
marks T'he Road Back, Erich Maria Re- 
marque’s new book (Little, Brown, 
$2.50, publication date, May 11). In it, 
in the first person, present tense—awk- 
ward and usually unconvincing form—a 
man who has come out of war back into 
peace tells what such men feel. 

The narrative begins with the last 
days of the German retreat and Armis- 
tice, and follows what “‘is still left of No. 
2 Platoon” home. There is first the leav- 
ing of that “dreadful homeland” where 
the still living were separated from the 
already dead by “a few handfuls of 
earth .... they in the graves, we in the 
trenches.” Then the mad rush for home 


Most Discussed Books 


Fiction 
The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck: John Day. 
A simple and dignified story of a Chinese family 
and their devotion to the land. Reviewed March 18. 
Flamenco, by Lady Eleanor Smith: Doubleday, 
Doran. A stormy and bloodcurdling tale of a 
gipsy child brought up in an English household. 
Reviewed April 8. 
The Winding Lane, by Philip Gibbs: Doubleday, 
Doran. A challenge to our “new morality,” in- 
terestingly written with fine character portrayal. 
Reviewed April 1. 
Ambrose Holt and Family, by Susan Glaspell: 
Stokes. A tragi-comedy of the conflict between a 
husband and wife by the author of Brook Evans. 
Reviewed April 22. 
Captain Blood Returns, by Rafael Sabatini: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. Further adventures of Sabatini’s hand- 
some end high-minded pirate captain. Reviewed 
April 29. 


Non-Fiction 
My Experiences in the World War, by John J. 
Pershing: Stokes. At the front and behind the lines 
from the point of view of the American com- 
mander. Reviewed May 6. 
More Boners, by Dr. Seuss and A. Abingdon: 
Viking. A weaker sequel to Boners, with more of 
the same. 
Green Hell, by Julian Duguid: Century. A story of 
adventure in the Bolivian jungles more absorbing 
than most fiction. Reviewed April 22. 
Fatal Interview, by Edna St. Vincent Millay: 
Harper. This exquisite sonnet sequence is the best 
of all Miss Millay’s distinguished work. Reviewed 
April 29. 
Jungle Ways, by W. B. Seabrook: Harcourt Brace. 
A highly entertaining and vivid account of native 
life on Africa’s Ivory Coast. Reviewed April 8. 
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and the things that peace was 
to bring, “rich, intense exist- 
ence .... full of life re- 
gained.” Once home, the pla- 
toon broke up into Ludwig, 
Georg, Adolph, Ernst, sepa- 
rate men, “wanting to start to 
live.” It was cruel, that start: 
Adolph’s wife and the garden 
he had talked about so much 
—the wife had finally gotten 
too lonely; Ernst’s all com- 
prehending mother—she had 
seen the war only as “a pack 
of wild beasts threatening the 
life of her child;” Ludwig’s 
philosophy and his love; chil- 
dren dead of hunger and 
want; sweethearts changed; 
businesses lost; 
interests no 
longer vital. 
And there were 
the unchanging 
things, too, the 
the 
smug, the self- 








venial, 





righteous, the 
politician and 
the _ profiteer, 
the government 
which was dif- 
ferent but just the same. For awhile No. 
2 Platoon tried to fortify itself by the 
comradeship which had remained, 
through all disillusions, the only thing 
in which they believed. But “the things 
that differentiate are too powerful; the 
common interest is no longer decisive. It 
has given place to the interest of the in- 
dividual.” It is the old ery of the re- 
turned soldier. During the years when 
these boys should have been learning to 
live as independent and responsible men, 
they were being taught to die as unques- 
tioning automatons. No. 2 Platoon was 
“not suitable for peace.” For a few, 
there was escape into violence and the 
violation of pleasure. For the rest, one 
led a mob that cried for bread and was 
shot down by his old captain, one, who 
would have been a teacher, could not 
teach babies to throw hand-grenades, one 
cut his wrists because he was no longer 
clean, one returned to his comrades to 
die among the crosses “where the war 
still exists” one sat forever with his head 
in his hands. They are the “hundreds of 
thousands of bankrupt men in whom the 
war destroyed every belief and almost 
every strength.” 

There is nothing in either All Quiet or 
The Road Back to suggest that Remar- 
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THE ROAD BACK 
By Erich Maria Remarque 





que is a born novelist or that he could 
deal effectively with a less poignant sub- 
ject. He sees, feels, reflects and ex- 
presses himself like a poet, not like a 
novelist. Among novelists of the war, he 
has not the scope of Tomlinson, Ford, 
Barbusse, Zweig, but is more nearly re- 
lated to Henry Williamson. I have been 
told by those who read German that the 
mystic, nostalgic quality characteristic 
of German poetic prose is to be found in 
Remarque’s work in the original. This 
hardly comes through generally in the 
English version of A. W. Wheen, but 
some lines, beautiful and strong in their 
simple rightness, do survive translation. 
What the translation carries over is the 
power to move so deeply by transmission 
of feeling that it provokes first to like 
feeling and second to reflection on the 
causes and effects of that feeling. One 
hears Remarque spoken of as a power 
for peace. I do not know. I am afraid 
that The Road Back will be less accept- 
able as a basis for thought than All 
Quiet. It does not lead anywhere.- Re- 
marque puts into the mouth of his nar- 
rator a final chapter in which Ernst ex- 
presses the returned soldier’s intention 
to “fight against the lie, the half truth, 
the compromise, the old order ;” in other 
words—the war to end war. Sweet 
words; but they leave a bitter taste. 
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Who is it that turns good words into 
catch-words? Who are these generals 
and statesmen and chauvinists and big- 
business men who fill the newspapers 
with their talk? No. 2 Platoon, back 
home again. 

Remarque has put the whole tragedy 
into one line—‘‘I am conscious of the 
nameless sadness of Time that runs and 
runs on and changes, and when a man 
returns he shall find nothing again.” 

Frances Lamont Rossins. 


The Week’s Reading 


(¢FV NGLANp’s Crisis” by André Sieg- 
fried (Harcourt, Brace & Co., $3). 
The witty Frenchman whose America 
Comes of Age was such a gratifying 
analysis of American civilization, has 
turned his shrewd and sympathetic 
gaze on Great Britain. What he sees 
he sets down, and the result makes pain- 
ful reading for the denizens of the 
British Isles. His book is, accordingly, 
somewhat lacking in historical perspec- 
tive. 
England is in a bad way. She always 


has been. Her crisis has been going. 


on since Henry the Eighth and there 
has practically never been a generation 
which has not seen England on her 
last legs. She knew unemployment and 
the dole under the Tudors and after 
the Napoleonic Wars. She was threat- 
ened with national extinction by Spain, 
Holland, France and Germany. She 
fought a disastrous civil war once and 
was for a time a French sphere of in- 
fluence. She lost practically her entire 
empire in 1783, and as Mr. Siegfried 
very shrewdly points out, the roots of 
her present troubles go back at least 
as far as 1880. 

Her troubles are serious. She ‘‘still 
depends on an economic structure and 
on methods which often definitely be- 
long to the previous century.” She has 
a million “permanently” unemployed 
and the dole is a “chloroform policy” 
which has counteracted “any germ of 
revolution in the unemployment crisis” 
by a Roman “bread and circuses” ar- 
rangement. Her manufacturing costs 
are too high, her industry needs to be 
“rationalized,” she is living on her cap- 
ital, she should not have restored sterling 
to parity with the dollar, she has lost 
her naval supremacy to America and 


‘tthe Panama Canal has disrupted her 


entire control of planetary communica- 
tions. She is tending to an exclusive 
“Spanish” type of colonial empire and 
her Dominions won’t help her at all, 
except sentimentally. She has no more 
cheap coal and anyhow oil is supplant- 
ing coal. And, finally, she tends to blame 
others for her own faults and to imagine 





that by some miracle of diplomatic 
legerdemain she can persuade the rest 
of the world to adopt policies calculated 
to put her on her feet again. 

It is all very depressing and statis- 
tically only too true. M. Siegfried is 
quite disturbed about it, for he likes 
the old country and thinks that she 
ought to be preserved. “The English 
mind is naturally constructive; it lends 
itself to codperation and is essentially 
loyal.” British industry is based on in- 
dividual initiative and liberty. And 
now England will have to choose be- 
tween being an economic part of Europe 
or throwing in her lot with the Empire, 
including therein the United States as 
an equal partner. Yet here M. Sieg- 
fried’s logic falters, as he admits that, 
confronted the choice between 
Europe and the Empire, “what is much 
more likely is that England will not 
choose at all,’’ and anyhow, “When Eng- 
land changes, we say she is dying, and 
it is never true. The Empire, and the 
spirit of England on which it thrives, 
have unlimited powers of adaptation and 
life.” 

For neither reason nor logic deter- 
mine the fate of a great nation like 
England. There is an element of per- 
sistence in human society which is 
stronger than the brain or the will. We 
have seen Russia survive calamities of 
catastrophic intensity and emerge as a 
new and stronger power than ever. Eng- 
land, with her detachment from the 
Continent, and with her unequaled tra- 
dition of political adaptability, is even 
now readjusting her economic fortunes 
to the vital elements of the new post- 
war world, as neither France—nor even 
America—has done. England began to 
support Germany almost from the sig- 
nature of the Armistice and was the 
first great power to enter into relations 
with the Soviets. England is fighting 
hard for trade and power in Asia and 
is making mighty efforts in Latin Amer- 
ica. England is slow in formulating 
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ONE HUNDRED 
RED DAYS 
By Edgar Sisson 


This personal chronicle of 
the Bolshevik Revolution 
written by President 
Wilson’s special representa- 
tive, presents startling and 
hitherto unpublished facts. 

Price $5.00 


THE END OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
By Michael Florinsky 


A broad and comprehensive 
picture of conditions in 
Russia during the war. The 
source of the catastrophe 
which overcame the Empire 
istraced far back into the his- 
tory of the Russian people. 

Price $3.00 
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Maw of these Sequoia giants 
are twice the age of the Christian era... all of 
them were old-timers when Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon! 

You may include the Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees this summer, on your way to towering 
Yosemite. All-Expense Tours, including the 
Mariposa Big Trees, range from 2 to 4 daysand 
$23 to $77.50. Ask your travel agent, or write 
for scenic folders: Yosemite Park and Curry 
Co., Box 114, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 
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PRACTICAL 
STOCK MARKET 
FORECASTING 


By William Dunnigan 


Develops an automatic long-swing market 
barometer which has worked for the past 30 
years with singular efficiency. Price $2.50. 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 




















*A book of ideas and 
‘of fancy, of sharp writing and 
genuine thought.” 

—Laurence Stallings, N. Y. Sun 
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piIREcT To RIO 12 pays 
No Intermediate Stops 


Fast ... modern... luxurious. Most 
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ideas, but she is swift in action and of 
the survivors of the World War—we no 
longer speak of victors—she is most 
skillfully and masterfully setting her 
sails to catch the new breezes which are 
blowing in the world. For England is, 
par excellence, the international nation; 
her crisis is the world’s crisis, and as 
the world grows away from the waste 
and disorganization of the War, the out- 
come of which was so gratifying to the 
country which produced the author of 
this book, the world will find the English 
forging ahead once more and forgetting 
the “crisis” which looms so big today 
but which is only a phase of a critical 
period which England has been facing 
for four hundred weary years. J.C. 


GERTATIONAL Derense.” A Study of 

the Origins, Results and Preven- 
tion of War. By Kirby Page (Farrar & 
Rinehart, $3). The editor of The 
World Tomorrow has written, from an 
idealistic viewpoint, one of the most 





practical accounts of the anatomy of war 
which has appeared since the Armistice. 
It is a damning and unanswerable pic- 
ture of the moral anarchy and intellec- 
tual inadequacy sustained by our bellig- 
erent international society. Mr. Page 
himself feels strongly emotional on this 
subject, but here he has disciplined his 
emotions to the facts. He centers his 
studies around the World War, takes it 
up phase by phase, origins, conduct and 
aftermath, and quotes extensively from 
the spokesmen of all nations. Thus it 
appears that not only did all the nations 
pray to the same God, but that they had 
the same ideas, uttered the same com- 
plaints, and were sustained by the same 
sense of justice and superiority. It is 
appalling and it is true. Not since Pon- 
sonby’s Falsehood in Wartime have we 
had anything quite as thorough. 
Occasionally Mr. Page repeats him- 
self, or yields to his emotions, but fre- 
quently he is merely ironical, as when he 
inquires: “Is it the presence of British 
battleships and cruisers that prevents 
American sailors and marines from loot- 
ing London?”’ or “What is more terrible, 
to mangle and kill one hundred men with 
a gigantic shell from a distance of 
twenty miles, or to nail an enemy to a 
barn door with a bayonet?” For the most 
part, however, he is coldly factual. The 
World War, he points out, cost 26,000,- 
000 lives, left 20,000,000 wounded and 
27.000,000 uprooted people. Its cost, 
direct and indirect, was about $337,- 
000,000,000—a sum sufficient to con- 
struct a $100,000 hospital in every one 
of the world’s 3,000,000 towns, villages 
and cities and still leave billions for 
endowment of research. The war mo- 
bilized 70,000,000 men, removed them 
from productive industry and set them 
to the service of mutual economic and 
personal destruction. Even today, he 
points out that the world’s armies, with 
active reserves, include 30,000,000 men, 
of whom 6,000,000 are actually under 
arms, while the world spends about $4,- 
500,000,000 a year on “national de- 
fense.” Of course, the United States is 
superior to all this, only—Mr. Page 
mentions the fact—we have the largest 
defense budget in the world and, in the 
first century and a half of our national 





The list of ten best-selling books print- 
ed on Page 54 is compiled from reports 
sent to the Outlook each week by wire 
from the following representative book- 
shops: 


BRENTANO’S, New York; ScRANTOMs. INC., Roch- 
ester; KORNER & Woop, Cleveland; Scruacs, 
VANDERVOORT & BARNEY, St. Louis; KENDRICK 
BELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN PILLOT Co., Hous- 
ton; PAUL ELDER & Co., San Francisco; NORMAN 
REMINGTON Co., Baltimore: EMERY BIRD THAYER, 
Kansas City; MILLeR’s Book SrTore, Atlanta; 
Butuock'’s, Los Angeles: STEWART Kipp, Cincin- 
nati; J. K. GtmLtu Co., Portland, Oregon; JOHN 
WANAMAKER, Philadelphia; THE OLD CORNER 
Book Store Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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life, waged forty-eight wars, little and 
big, with a total length of 79 years. Nor 
have our wars been primarily domestic. 
In 115 years we have landed armed 
forces on foreign soil a hundred different 
times. 

Here is the challenge to the world’s 
intelligence, a practical challenge, prac- 
tically presented by an internationalist 
and an idealist. Whether Mr. Page’s pro- 
gram for amelioration is well founded is 
a matter for debate, especially as it in- 
cludes such perilous doctrine as a recom- 
mendation that we recognize the wicked 
Soviets, but as to the facts which under- 
lie his convictions there can be no two 
opinions. National Defense exposes in 
all its nakedness the fact, which Edith 
Cavell knew at the end, that patriotism 
is not enough. J.C. 
<¢PeED Brean” by Maurice Hindus 

(Cape & Smith, $3.50). The books 
which Maurice Hindus writes on con- 
temporary Russia have a tang of authen- 
ticity denied to those derived from statis- 
tics and Moscow. He goes to the Russian 
village, to the mouzhik, and observes 
what is happening in peasant Russia, as 
a key to an understanding of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. Moreover, he is a 
native of the Russian village and com- 
bines the réle of a sympathetic observer 
with that of an expert. His Humanity 
Uprooted is still the classic of the 
peasant side of the upheaval. 

Red Bread is a series of narrative 
sketches on the subject of the new sys- 
tem of agricultural collectives, the 
“liquidation” of the kulaks, and the 
agrarian reformation which is being 
carried out in the Soviet Union under 
the impetus of the Communist Party’s 
Five-Year Plan. It is an eye-opener. He 
observes that the gains are stupendous 
and that the cost is equally stupendous. 
His conclusions, however, deserve to be 
read attentively in the Chicago Wheat 
Pit and in every department of agricul- 
ture in the non-Russian world. They de- 
serve extensive quotation: 

“Its (the collective’s) overpowering 
merit is its superiority to Russian indi- 
vidual agriculture as a method of pro- 
duction.” 

“There are no available statistics on 
the subject, but personal observation in- 
clines me to the belief that more building 
has been achieved in the villages in the 


first year of mass collectivization than in. 


all the preceding years of the Revolu- 
tion.” 

“The disappearance of individual 
ownership of land, the coming of large- 
scale industrialized farming, the col- 
lapse of the village, the rise of rural 
townships, the growing sophistication of 
the peasant women and its effect on the 
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nation’s birth rate, the collapse of reli- 
gion and the transformation of the indi- 
vidualistic family—these are the unmis- 
takable guideposts of the approaching 
civilization of the Russian village. They 
are rooted in the very principle of the 
kolhoz (collective), and as the kolhoz 
strengthens, they will strengthen.” 
“The Revolution has indeed enlarged 
his (the peasant’s) appetite for material 
enjoyment, and the kolhoz is destined 


further to feed this appetite.” J. C. 
cPatyinae Dutchman: The Life of 
Anthony Fokker” (Holt, $3). 


Rickenbacker, the famous air-ace, shot 
down more than one of Germany’s Fok- 
ker planes; now in this autobiography 
(in the writing of which Mr. Bruce 
Gould has lent a hand) Mr. Ricken- 
backer pays a warm tribute to Fokker 
as an inspiration to the youth of the 
world. The War is over, for sure! Fok- 
ker, a Dutchman, was making planes in 
Germany when, as he says, the World 
War exploded in his face. His inven- 
tions had been scorned by Holland, Eng- 
land, Russia and Italy. Naturally, he 
had taken his ideas to the market for 
them—Germany. All his life, he admits, 
he has been something of a lone wolf; 
he made his success because he was de- 
voted body and soul to the mechanics 
of air navigation. He is a great in- 
ventor, a superb and reckless flyer, a 
man of exceedingly great resource in 
solving problems whether of making, 
improving or selling his planes. What a 
bold stroke that was, for instance, when 
after the Versailles Treaty had ordered 
that his planes in Germany should be 
destroyed—naming Fokkers alone spe- 
cifically—he whisked them away before 
the Allies’ eyes! How he did it is some- 
thing of a mystery, but by money, influ- 
ence or cunning, Fokker got his six 
trainloads of planes and accessories 
over the border into Holland. He was 
and is dynamic, daring, full of grit and 
gumption. It must not be supposed that 
this is a technical book, entirely or main- 
ly. It is easy reading for the non- 
scientist quite as well as for the aviation 
expert. It has many touches of liveliness 
and moves with speed and gusto. 


R. D. TF. 


6c OLUME Two” by Katherine Mayo 

(Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2). In 
this volume of three hundred pages, 
Katherine Mayo takes up, again. the 
subject of child-marriage in India. It 
appears that following her investiga- 
tions as recorded in Mother India and 
partly because of the wide discussion of 
that book, an Age of Consent Commit- 
tee was appointed by the Government of 
India to investigate, itself, the status of 





child-marriage, to report on it and to 
make recommendations toward legal ac- 
tion. The Committee consisted of nine 
Indians, six of whom were Hindus, 
(some of them Brahmins) and three, 
Muslims, and one English woman doc- 
tor. In Volume Two, Miss Mayo “di- 
gests’ the contents of the nine volumes 
of the Committee’s report “in under- 
standable human terms,” bringing 
Mother India “up to date.” Volume 
Two, although the chapter headings are 
headliney and calculated to attract, 
consists almost entirely in individual re- 
perts and in statistical notes. The 
Hindus are apparently a dying race, and 
the religious and social custom of too 
early marriage is responsible. The 
cynic will be disposed to shrug; the 
Hindu’s contributions to philosophy and 
art were made centuries ago. Miss 
Mayo’s further exploitation of her sub- 
ject will no doubt interest missionaries, 
secial workers and those whose human- 
itarian feelings are world-embracing; 
but it is apt to disappoint the many 
readers, mostly female, who were en- 
chanted to find, in Mother India, erotica 
disguised as a social document. The 
arguments for and against the publica- 
tion of Mother India apply to Volume 
Two and need not be gone into again. 


F. L. R. 


Behind the Blurbs 


HE best historical novel we have read 
aL in a long time is Kenneth Roberts’ 
The Lively Lady’, wherein are related 
the adventures of Richard Nason, of 
Arundel, Maine, who set out in 1812 in 
the sloop Lively Lady to harry British 
shipping on the high seas. He captures 
prizes, fights, loses one ship and gets 
another, and is at last captured and sent 
to Dartmoor Prison, where the last third 
of his exciting story is acted out for you. 
The author has humor and a sense of 
character; he has not spared trouble to 
make the details of his background cor- 
rect; but best of all, he can tell a story. 
This is a long book, but you won’t want 
to lay it aside until you have finished it. 
2% 8 In spite of its burlesque elements, 
and the priggishness of its hero. The 
Second Shot? is a very ingenious yarn, 
and will give you a series of surprises. 
In the course of the ridiculous acting 
out of a murder at a houseparty, the 
pretended victim is really murdered, and 
several clues pointing to one of the 
guests, Pinkerton, he calls in Shering- 
ham, a detective with whom you may be 
familiar, to protect his interests. There 
are seven suspects, and three successive 
endings to the story, each of which 
changes the solution completely. * * * 


1. Doubleday, $2.50. 
2. By Anthony Berkeley: Crime Club, $1.00. 
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The brilliant northern 
gate to Europe 


WEDEN 


Sail from New York direct to Gothen- 
burg ... . up the narrow blue ribbon 
of the Gota Canal to Stockholm, ‘“‘the 
Venice of the North.” Visit the Land of 
Sunlit Nights .... see the placid 
fjords that mirror majestic snow-capped 
mountains. Modern cities, first-class 
hotels, moderate charges. English 
spoken throughout Scandinavia. 


Go to SCANDINAVIA and the CONTINENT 


in the new de luxe Motorliners 


“KUNGSHOLM” “GRIPSHOLM” 


Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Trans- 

atlantic Passenger Liners, Only Ships Between 

America and Scandinavia Carrying Passengers 
in First Class 


Also Cabin Liner “DROTTNINGHOLM” 


For information and descriptive literature 
apply to nearest tourist agent, or 


Swedish American Line, 21 State St, N. Y. 














LUXURY SLANE TO 
EGYPT and the 
HOLY LAND 


The New Liners 
EXCALIBUR 
May 25, July 14 
EXETER June 10 
(Maiden Voyage) 
EXOCHORDA 


June 25, August 25 


EXCAMBION 
\ 3 July 28 (Maiden Voyage) 
and every two weeks thereafter 


These new liners have 
j won the approval of 
‘ experienced travelers. 
Inthe only regular first 
class service calling at 
Marseilles, Naples, 
Alexandria, Jaffa, Haifa 
and Beirut, our regular 
round trips are Ideal 
Cruises as_they allow 
five days in Egypt and 
four in Italy. 



















Secure details 
from your agent 
or 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
The Export Steamship Corporation 
Dept. 207— 25 Broadway, New York 


Chicago: 327S. LaSalle St. Philadelphia: Bourse Bldg. 
Boston: 126 State St, Baltimore: Keyser Bldg. 
Detroit: Industrial Bank Bldg. 





Laurence Meynell has a vivid imagi- 
nation which, held in leash in the in- 
terest of producing a standard thriller, 
might if given free play splash a wide 
canvas in a gorgeous design. There are 
intimations, in the picture of England 
under proletarian rule in Storm Against 
the Wall®, of better things. Still, the 
story of Velox and the little group of 
faithful men who intrigued against the 
hunchback, Hauchin, under the shadow 
of the English Terror, and brought the 
Queen back to England, is exciting, and 
their adventures will certainly thrill you 
$2 worth. Watrter R. Brooks. 
“8. Lippincott, $2.00. 
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Music 
Notable New Recordings 
Pa. once there can be no dispute 


about the justification for the word 

“notable” at the head of this col- 
umn. I am just in extremely grateful 
receipt from the Columbia Company of 
their glorious albums of the Bayreuth 
Festival Recordings of Richard Wag- 
ner’s opera, J'annhduser', recorded in the 
Wagner Theatre, Bayreuth. The orches- 
tra is the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra, 
under the direction of Karl Elmendorf, 
who alternated with Toscanini at last 
year’s Festival, and the soloists and 
chorus are the identical ones who pre- 
sented the opera then. 

The reproduction itself leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. The exclusive Colum- 
bia process by which surface noise is 
at a minimum makes the most delicate 
pianissimo effects possible in the over- 
ture without irritating scratch and yet 
the volume—when volume is called for 
—is astounding, without a trace of echo 
or jarring rattle. The recording engi- 
neers have also succeeded in placing 
their microphones so cannily as to allow 
us to hear soloists, orchestra and chorus 
in just the right relationship to each 
other. 

Tannhduser in this form takes up 
thirty-six twelve inch sides and is put 
up in two albums. That makes the price 
of the set come to $36. If that seems 
high to you, remember that a pair of 
seats at the Festival itself costs $100, 
let alone the transportation, and there 
you will not be able to hear the music 
a bit better than on these amazing rec- 


ords. OCT. 


~ 1. Columbia Masterworks Set 154 A/B. 


The Latest Plays 


As Husbands Go: Pleasant little 
life in Paris and Dubuque. 

Civic Repertory: Last week of this admirable 
company before a year’s rest. 

Five Star Final: The season’s most intense and 
exciting American play. 

Girl Crazy: Gershwin score with Willie 
Howard and Ethel Merman. 

Grand Hotel: Effective continental melodrama 
on a revolving stage. 

Melo: American production of Henry Bern- 
stein’s problem play with Edna Best, Basil 
Rathbone and Earle Larimore as three sides 
of the eternal triangle. 

Mrs. Moonlight: Sentimental English comedy 
well acted. 

Once in a Lifetime: Practically everything that 
should be said at the expense of Hollywood. 

Peter Ibbetson: Dennis King in a good revival 
of the famous dream play. 

Precedent: Dramatic presentation of the record 
of the Mooney-Billings case. 

Private Lives: This most amusing 
positively closes May 9, worse luck! 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street: Absorbing, 
if unpleasant, play with Katharine Cornell 
brilliant. 

The Green Pastures: Now well into its second 
year and deservedly so. 

The Silent Witness: A well-acted crime play 
that does not insult the intelligence. 

The Wonder Bar: Al! Jolson practically the 


comedy of 


comedy 


whole of a novel piece. 

Tomorrow and Tomorrow: Philip Barry’s best 
serious work. 

Vinegar Tree: Gay farce about Long Island. 
Worth seeing. 


HREE times we tried to pass the 

car ahead, and then we gave up, 

dropped back, and fell to speculat- 
ing on the peculiar change that comes 
over a man as soon as he gets behind the 
wheel of a car. That man ahead, who, 
though he seemed in no_ particular 
hurry, refused to allow us to pass him 
and go on about our business: to us he 
seemed merely a rather ordinary sample 
of humanity, distinguished only by the 
absence of anything that distinguished 
him. But to himself, as soon as he had 
slumped into the driver’s seat, he had 
become as a god,—master over some- 
thing more swift and powerful than he. 
If we had both been walking, and we 
had attempted to pass him, he would 
not at once have hurried his stride and 
tried to beat us to the next corner, 
though to win on foot would be much 
more of a personal victory; and a foot 
race would have excited more popular 
attention and perhaps a few cheers. But 
something happens to a man when he 
becomes master of a machine. The 
weaker the man, the more he is affected 
by it. The sense of power brings callous- 
ness. He takes on something of the na- 
ture of the machine; he loses his sense 
of humor, his humanity, his sympathy— 
even toward himself. Last summer a man 
was killed trying to race another on the 
Albany Post Road. Before he died he 
regained consciousness just long enough 
to gasp: “Well, we beat ’em, anyway!” 
In private life he was probably a fair- 
ly kindly and thoughtful citizen. But 
with a machine as his slave he had be- 
come ruthless, even toward himself. And 
when a weak man becomes ruthless, un- 
pleasant things happen. 

There doesn’t seem to be any particu- 
lar conclusion to be drawn from this 
except that our modern multiplication of 
machines is putting a lot of power in the 
hands of weak people. And, what is 
worse, a sense of power. Automobiles 
and automatic pistols and—oh yes, type- 
writers, too, no doubt. Just through 
pounding out these paragraphs on our 
machine we have the feeling that we’ve 
got ahead of that fellow whose car we 
couldn’t pass. If we can’t beat him with 
one machine, we can with another. 


Www wry 


The urge to travel in foreign climes 
has been an almost constant visitor these 
spring days, but with a bank balance 
that shows only one figure to the left 
of the decimal point, we have had no 
choice but to stay at home. This morn- 
ing, however, reading about that Mrs. 
Grady who cracked a joke about Stalin 


Outlook and Independent 


b> Prose and Worse << 


and got sent out of Russia, we were 
smitten with an idea. We’re going to 
crack a joke about Hoover, and see if he 
won't deport us. Then we'll spend the 
rest of the spring in Italy and when 
we're ready to come home we'll make a 
crack about Mussolini. 


Wreewww7w 
Br. Chet Wood evidedly had a cold id 


his head whed he sed us the followig 
foreigd political dote: 


Alfonso looked into the sky 
And saw a thunder cloud. 

He glanced about him what to do 
To save the Spadish Crowd. 


Alfonso summoned all his Dons, 
But none could give him aid; 
And when the navy failed him too, 
He lost the Crowd of Spaid. 


www wir 
CANNOT handle myself, want partner 
with $1,500; proven money making 
show; handle your own money.—Adver- 


tisement in New York Times. 
We'd rather, under the circumstances. 


weeny 


“Bernard Shaw Sees Women Losing Sex 
Appeal’”—News item. 





O Shaw, before me lies a pose— 
A photograph of you that shows 
How at the beach, stripped to the 
skin, 
Knee knocking knee, shin shunning 
shin, 
You stand in bathing-suit expose. 
Gaunt, bird-like, peering out from those 
Wild fullerbrush moustachios,— 
How like a thin fantastic jinn 
O Shaw! 


And we who greet your quick bon mots 
With loud ecstatic Ah’s and Oh’s 
Assume a knowing, skeptic grin 
On reading: “Shaw Says Feminine 
Lacks Sex Appeal” .... YOU, we sup- 
pose— 
Oh pShaw! 


Maurice Saqorr. 
RLM RR 


One thing we noticed about the parad- 
ing Communists on May Day was that 
they all had very good shoes. 

On the other hand, many of them 
had no hats at all—or hardly any. 

And as a general rule they seem to 
run smaller than other political parties. 
Hardly any of them were over five feet 
seven. 

Watter R. Brooks. 
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>> The New Movies < 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


pb‘ Indiscreet” 


UST as Heating and Ventilating 
keeps steamfitters and metal work- 
ers posted on the latest develop- 

ments in their trade, so do our movies, 
manufactured espe- 
cially for the young 
women of America, 
keep the girls in- 
formed on the latest 
shop talk about their 
trade — husband- 
snatching. And since 
Gloria Swanson is 
an excellent —busi- 


Arthur. 


story is feeble. 


industry. 


woman, her : 
= - Skippy: 


latest film is just 
another animated 
Dorothy Dix discus- 
sion enlivened by a 
few glorious Mack 
Sennett slapstick 
episodes. Gloria 
wonders if she should tell her newly dis- 
covered dream boy (Ben Lyon) about a 
previous lover. Could a_ marriage 
founded on deceit be a success? Then 
her little sister takes a fancy to her old 
lover and she wonders whether she 
should tell all to save the younger girl? 
Thrown in for good measure are quan- 
tities of showy clothes and modernistic 
settings. Mr. Ben Lyon, supposedly a 
successful novelist, seems to me rather 
offensively coy—but some girls sitting 
behind me thought he was just lovely: 


Excellent. 


Murnau. 





be“ Svengali” 


Undoubtedly John Barrymore had 
a lot of fun acting in this Victorian hor- 
ror story of the Mephistophelian music 
master who hypnotizes Trilby, the pretty 
little artists’ model, into being a world- 
famous concert singer, but I doubt that 
even his fantastic makeup will fool any- 
body. Du Maurier’s story of Svengali 
belongs back with Dracula, wax flowers 
under glass and plush drapes. When Mr. 
Barrymore glowers at Trilby I am not 
scared, only mildly interested. Some of 
the sets suggest Caligari, but Svengali 
as a whole is a pretty phoney piece of 
work. 


> Tarnished Lady” 


Tallulah Bankhead, a Birmingham, 
Alabama, girl who has had an outstand- 
ing personal success on the London 
stage in the past few years, has finally 
come back to America via the movies. 


Worth Seeing 


Cimarren: The settling of Oklahoma—the best 
and most exciting of the pioneer films. 

Connecticut Yankee: Will Rogers goes back to 
the sixth century for a stay with King 


City Streets: Gary Cooper and Sylvia Sidney 
in a smooth and engrossing gang story. 
Dirigible: Go only for the air pictures—the 


The Front Page: Explosive drama in the re- 
porters’ room in Chicago’s city hall. 

The Secret Six: Wallace Beery pounding and 
roaring his way to the top in Chicago’s beer 


Percy Crosby’s cartoon 
faithfully and beautifully brought to life. 


The Millionaire: George Arliss behaving like 
George Arliss, and not much else. 

Tabu: South Sea Islanders in a simple and 
touching story rcecorded by the late F. W. 


Quick Millions: A little demonstration of how 
racketeers operate on the building trades, 
the milk industry, etc. 


While Tarnished Lady, for all its glit- 
tering array of names, including Clive 
Brook and Osgood Perkins, is a falter- 
ing and never very convincing or in- 
teresting film, it does reveal Miss Bank- 
head as the most notable addition to the 
screen Mar- 
lene Dietrich landed 
from Germany. 
Miss Bankhead is 
tall, slender, blonde, 
suggestive of Garbo 
and distinctly remi- 
Joan 


since 


niscent of 
Crawford. She has a 
fine deep voice and 
a woman-of-the- 
world way of exhal- 
ing cigarette smoke 
which will soon be 
the envy of girls 
from coast to coast. 
Also, they tell me, 
she is a first-rate 
actress. Unfortunately Tarnished Lady 
is too feeble to give her a chance to act. 
Mr. Donald Ogden Stewart and George 
Cukor, who directed the piece, ought to 
be ashamed, treating a southern lady 
like this. 


characters 


bP ‘“‘Seed”’ 


Charles G. Norris’ novel Seed was 
about birth control, but Universal called 
in a Catholic priest during the filming 
to give advice, with the result that the 
film Seed has nothing whatever to do 
either with birth control or the Norris 
novel. Calling in a Catholic father in 
such an instance would be like calling 
in the president of the Atheists’ Society 
when you were making a Bible story. 
Consequently all we have is a rather 
dull little movie of the God-how-we- 
women-suffer school with atrocious per- 
formances by John Boles and Lois Wil- 
son. This couple is blessed, or as Mr. 
Boles thinks, cursed, with five bounding 
children who make so much noise that 
he can’t be a great author. Then along 
comes slinky Genevieve Tobin who 
steals him away and gives him quiet and 
luxury to work in until, ten years later, 
he is a rich and famous novelist. And 
finally he comes back and lures poor Lois 
Wilson’s grown children away with all 
his money, leaving the poor unhappy 
woman all alone. At this juncture even 
the cat jumps to the window and asks to 
be let out. God, but we men are beasts! 
An unconvincing reconciliation is indi- 
cated at the end. 
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When you go 


to or from 


Caltfernta 


Throughout the length and breadth of 
America is Main Street. One town 
after another, all patterned pretty much 
on the same order. On the fringe of 
America, yet close to home, is the Road 
of Romance, studded with gems of 
travel interest that are really new, 


foreign, different. 


So, on your way to or from California 
travel the flowing Road of Romance, 
via Havana—through the Panama 
Canal, the open-air, recreation route 
on the three new electric liners, 
California, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania—the largest, finest, fastest 
steamers in intercoastal service. Fort- 
nightly, 13-day express sailings. Also 
special tours, Around and Across 


America by water and rail. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 





HAVANA TOURS—9-day all expense in- 
clusive tours to Havana and return by 


Panama Pacific Liner. Ask for folder. 











UTMOST CClan SERVICE 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 
Market St., San Francisco; our offices else« 
where or authorized S. S. or R. R. agents, 


fonama facifie 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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>> Oedipus Rex << 


By MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


OR its annual Metropolitan Opera 

House performance the League of 

Composers selected this year 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex and Proko- 
fieft’s Pas d’Acier, two modern works; 
the former, an adaptation of the 
Sophocles tragedy for soli, chorus and 
orchestra; the latter, a piece in ballet 
form. 

The Stravinsky work has, however, 
little in common with the spirit of the 
Greek tragedy. Only a small portion of 
the text is used; that little having been 
translated first into French and then 
into Latin, a process whose reason lies 
far beyond the writer’s ken. The omitted 
portions of the text are summarized by 
the singular method of being related, 
in narrative form, by a reader through 
an amplifier. The principal characters 
in the piece are represented by large 
marionettes which are suspended above 
the chorus. 

Experience has taught us to look for- 
ward to any stage setting by Robert 
Edmond Jones with a sure confidence 
that it will lack neither imagination nor 
artistic dignity. Those who did not see 
his setting of Loomis’s Yolanda of Cy- 
prus last season missed one of the crown- 
ing achievements in modern stagecraft. 
His Green Pastures is, of course, 
familiar to us all. In this case he has 
done all that was possible. If the re- 
sult had a somewhat “arty” character, 
it was in thorough keeping with the 
revamping process to which Sophocles 
had been subjected; if the effects did 
not always sound the stark and elemental 
Greek note, they were, at least, very 
fine indeed; notably the magnificent 
tableau on which the curtain rises. The 
marionettes, too, were, in design and 
management, as dramatically effective 
as the premises would allow. 


iy 0 write music to such a tragedy in its 
original form would require a mod- 
ern composer with the direct and force- 
ful genius of a Bach; and, even in its 
present form, the canvas is too vast for 
a musician of Stravinsky’s caliber. In 
one or two places, such as the final 
chorus, he has come very near success, 
because, for the moment, he has ceased 
to think about style and has merely 
written music. But, for the most part, 
we have the later, poorer Stravinsky, 


who writes in deliberately chosen 


periodic molds, much as one would dec- 
orate one room in the Queen Anne 
period and another in the Georgian. In 
this work, he seems, at times, to shift 


from one style to another, with the re- 
sult that his music conveys none of that 
sense of homogeneity which is the first 
and vital essential of a great work. Also, 
in none of the styles which he uses does 
he compass the invention of thematic 
material adequate for forming a firm 
foundation for his musical tissue. All in 
all, then, and in spite of the grandeur 
of its subject, the piece appears to the 
writer to possess but little ultimate im- 
portance. 

The performance was a fine one. All 
the principal réles were well and com- 
petently sung. The Harvard Glee Club. 
which is gaining an enviable reputa- 
tion, sang the exacting choral passages 
with admirable tone quality and im- 
peccable precision. Mr. Stokowski man- 
aged to extract from the score its 
last ounce of effectiveness and dramatic 
potency. 


ROKOFIEFF’S Pas d’Acier, oddly 

translated in the program as “The 
Age of Steel,” turned out, unhappily, 
to be “just another of those things” —an 
inferior example of a style already 
grown stereotyped. It is, in fact, a bit 
puzzling that it was ever selected. The 
composer, it is true, has been in the 
public eye—chiefly as creating that type 
of music which enterprising conductors 
try persistently but vainly to launch 
successfully upon a long-suffering pub- 
lic. Pas d’Acier is a shoddy work. As 
far as one can gather, it appears to be 
an attempt to express the doctrines of 
Messrs. Marx and Lenin through the 
agency of the slapstick. The staging 
was distinctly tawdry; so were the cos- 
tumes: one of the latter, by the way, 
portrayed the well-known figure of an 
aged billionaire clad in the altogether, 
save for a silk hat and a kind of crino- 
line. The dancing was ordinary and 
somewhat trite. 

To give due credit to the piece, it 
must be said that it attained a really 
high level of imbecility; greatly aided 
in this achievement by the concomitant 
noises in the orchestra, which emitted 
sounds varying in quality from the 
moans of a wounded lap-dog to the more 
strident self-expression of an exasper- 
ated hen. Throughout the work, the 
kettledrums 
tigation—doubtless richly deserved. To 
all these noises the program, with native 
courtesy, applied the name of “music.” 
Some of the audience, too, seemed to 
take the piece in earnest. P. T. Barnum 
was right! 


received remorseless cas- 
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Calvin Coolidge—Scribbler 
(Continued from Page 48) 


ever guessed that life was like that. 
Like Keats, like Shakespeare, like 
Euripides, like Shelley, like Browning 
—all five of whom he otherwise very 
slightly resembles—Mr. Coolidge has 


‘had to bear the malicious flings and jeers 


of those who (like me) do not appreciate 
his art. Perhaps the thought of two dol- 
lars a word has solaced him of late; but 
in the beginning of his literary career 
that solace was denied him. It was in 
those days that the New York World 
described Mr. Coolidge’s writing as 
“vague to the point of sheer unintel- 
ligibility.”” Another critic, in a godless 
weekly called the New Republic, once 
described the Cosmopolitan’s first Cool- 
idge article as “turgid and _ platitudi- 
nous.” 

“Without the glamour of the position 
into which he was accidentally thrust,” 
went on this shameless wretch, “he 
might have peddled his literary wares 
to every editorial office in the country 
without a nibble. . . . It is obvious that 
what Mr. Coolidge is selling is not him- 
self, but the factitious glitter of the 
presidency.” 


T HAS sometimes been said that Mr. 
Coolidge lacks imagination, but those 
who hold this view have surely forgot- 
ten his statements on business conditions 
and prosperity in 1927 and 1928. Where 
the ordinary writer would have dealt 
in facts, figures, graphs, and statistics, 
Mr. Coolidge approached this technical 
subject with a touch of light and airy 
fantasy which showed him to be no ordi- 
nary economic thinker. It is not too 
much to say that never before had there 
been so much poetry in such discussion, 
nor a finer imaginative superiority to the 
dull world of everyday. 

The President’s reports showed, it 
was reported in February, 1928, “that 
business has no falling off such as to 
indicate a lack of prosperity.” As late 
as October, 1928, the President had 
been “led to believe the country is on a 
basis that cannot be easily disturbed.” 
and also that “business is on a stable, 
prosperous basis.”’ So run the dispatches 
of the New York Times, never contra- 
dicted and obviously authorized sum- 
maries. 

Of course, there are ghost stories 
floating about. Malicious persons can be 
found who hint that in his literary 
lucubrations Mr. Coolidge has not been 
without spiritual assistance; that like 
other great men who have suddenly gone 
literary, there has been psychic aid. 
whether through the ouija board or 
through the typewriter of a professional 
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ghost-writer. Indeed, Mr. Coolidge’s 
economic statements would be easier to 
understand if they really had come 
through the ouija board. So annoyed 
was the Cosmopolitan’s editor when this 
rumor got about concerning the articles 
which Mr. Coolidge wrote for him, that 
he went.to the trouble of making affidavit 
that “to the best of my knowledge and 
belief every line of the manuscripts by 
Calvin Coolidge which have been de- 
livered to me by the ex-President and 
which have been published in The Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine were written by 
Mr. Coolidge himself. In fact, from my 
personal knowledge I am able to state 
that neither of his secretaries knew of 
the existence of the manuscripts until 
they were completed. Mr. Coolidge pre- 
pared them in longhand and then dic- 
tated them to his personal stenog- 
rapher.” 


ut why should Mr. Coolidge be sus- 
B pected of using a ghost? Who, if 
hiring a ghost at all, would choose a 
ghost that does such ghastly work? 

Full and probably veracious chron- 
icles exist setting forth the daily routine 
of manufacturing the syndicated para- 
graphs which are read reverently at mil- 
lions of breakfast tables every morning. 
The ex-President arrives at his old law 
office about nine o'clock, regularly. He 
goes over the mail and reads several 
newspapers. Then, in careful longhand. 
he writes out his daily stint of not less 
than a hundred and fifty and not more 
than two hundred words. Within these 
limits, Mr. Coolidge gets two dollars a 
word; but the punctuation is understood 
to be free. Perhaps that is why there is 
so little of it. , 

Sometimes, in a burst of generosity, he 
writes more than two hundred words, the 
excess without pay—but not very often. 
The finished manuscript is typed, re- 
vised, and dispatched about noon. In the 
afternoon, Mr. Coolidge plans the next 
day’s two hundred words. Thus goes the 
tale of what an unfriendly critic once 
called “syndicatin’ Calvin and _ his 
straight face stuff.” It is an arduous 
career. . 

The themes are sometimes bizarre, 
and so is Mr. Coolidge’s judgment of 
news values. With the Spanish throne 
toppling, Nicaragua in ferment, and 
Honduras in the throes of revolution, he 
chose to write on college education. On 
the day when the Republican state chair- 
man appealed to Washington for aid in 
the New York municipal inquiry; when 
1 prison riot was under investigation in 
Illinois and a second riot was in pros- 
pect; when the League of Nations was 
struggling to bring about a tariff truce; 
when there was a cabinet crisis in Eng- 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE...1T NEED COST NOTMORET 
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Helen Wills, a passenger on 
the White Star liner Ma- 
jestic last summer, illus- 
trated the incidents which 
impressed her. This is one 
ofa series. 


Her comment: 

“The young lady is playing 
a favorite gameon shipboard 
—deck golf. At the same 
time she is enjoying the! sun- 
shine and fresh sea air.”’ 
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SMART WORLD... 
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5 Strolling along the Bois de Bologne ... riding in 
Hyde Park... sunning on the beach of Antibes 





... everywhere the smart world tarries there 
will be seen the travelers who voyage via 
White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport ships. For the 
hasty crossing or when voyaging de luxe to England and 
the Continent there are the Majestic, world’s largest 
ship, Olympic, Homeric and Belgenland. When an ocean 
trip of a week can be enjoyed favor goes to the 
Minnetonka or Minnewaska. And, when economy rules 
the travel budget, the Britannic, world’s largest cabin 
liner, Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric and Lapland. Also Tourist 
third cabin rates as low as $105—and only $120 (up) on 
the Pennland and Westernland, whose entire former 
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cabin accommodations are devoted to Tourist. 
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land; and when five powers were en- 
snarled in the perplexities of naval dis- 
armament—Mr. Coolidge chose to re- 
veal the hitherto unsuspected fact that 
“the seventeenth day of March will be 
celebrated all over the world by those 
who cherish the Emerald Isle as the 
place of their ancestral origin.” Nay, 
more, “millions of devoted men and 
women will wear some green emblem in 
honor of Saint Patrick.” And do you 
know who Saint Patrick was? “The 
patron saint of Ireland.” 

The day after this enlightening ob- 
servation, Mr. Coolidge contributed an- 
other: “The people at large have a great 
interest in economy in public expendi- 
tures.” Other stupendous truths ad- 
duced about this time were that “it is 
always easy to become impatient with 
the prolonged debates of the Senate,” 
and the further information: “Every one 
knows that the government is not per- 
fect.”” There were those of us who sus- 
pected as much during the oil scandals. 

It was about this time also that Mr. 
Coolidge wrote his prosy little poem 
about spring and maple sugar and sap 
rising to the top. The allusions to the 
sugaring season in Vermont were under- 
stood to be autobiographical. 

Glittering as are the literary heights 
which ex-President Coolidge has scaled, 
there are others still more dazzling. As 
a columnist, Mr. Coolidge is surpassed 
by a former vaudeville clown (Will 
Rogers) and by a Hearst editor (Arthur 
Brisbane). The facts of the case are 
stated by that lively weekly, Variety, 
under the succinct heading, “Cal’s No. 3 
on Soft Jobs.” 

According to this account, Mr. Bris- 
bane, who has been “tapping the oracle 
longer than Cal,” is credited with an an- 
nual income of $250,000 a year for the 
column which he is said to dictate into 
a recording machine, whence a secretary 
copies it. Will Rogers’s daily wisecrack 
is credited with an earning power of 
$3,000 a week. Mr. Coolidge comes third 
among these distinguished literary fig- 
ures and leaders of public thought. He 
averages about $2,400 a week. At vary- 
ing distances down this cold cash Par- 
nassus, trail O. O. McIntyre, Walter 
Winchell, and Heywood Broun, who 
naturally draws a lower rating: because 
he can write. 


rR. Coouipce has himself described 

his literary labors while in the 
Presidency. He assures his former sub- 
jects that “My Annual Message” (with 
capitals) would be about 12,000 words. 
“my speeches” (without capitals) a little 
over 3,000. “In the course of the year 
the entire number reaches about twenty, 
which probably represents an output of 


at least 75,000 words.” 

Thus, by Mr. Coolidge’s own pen, is 
demolished the legend of the strong, 
silent man in the White House. But even 
this confession of loquacity (75,000 
words make a fair-sized book) does not 
tell all. It does not accord with the un- 
kind researches of the keenly critical 
Charles Merz, who was once cruel 
enough to compile statistics of the Cool- 
idge utterances, oral and written. These 
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show a total of 8.688 words a month into 
the microphone; seventy-five public ad- 
dresses a year, one of which exceeded by 


- 800 words the Constitution of the United 


States; sixty statements, messages to 
public meetings, or letters to the press; 
and, before the untimely demise of the 
White House Spokesman, 176 state- 
ments by that useful unofficial. 

“Silent?” asks the unfeeling skeptic 
“So is the radio.” 





Royal Intrigue in Roumania 


(Continued from Page 52) 


physicians who have had him under 
their care for a long time. Those phy- 
sicians have informed us that his lazi- 
ness is only an outward symptom, that 
there are physical causes behind that 
laziness. He won't live much longer. 
Upon his death, his brother, Vintila 
Bratianu, will take over the Liberal 
Party and make himself premier. But 
Vintila is a weak man and a fool. Six 
months or a year after Vintila makes 
himself premier the Peasant Party will 
wrench the power from him. Vintila is 
neither as ruthless nor as intelligent as 
his brother. With the Peasant Party in 
power, our road will be smoothed.” 

The prophecy was perfect in every 
detail. Carol is on the throne. 


EEPLY wounded because she had not 
been included in the regency that 
was formed while King Ferdinand was 
still alive, Queen Marie began to lay her 
plans to force her way into that body 
which had been constituted to rule Rou- 
mania after the King’s death, and until 
little Michael’s majority. Unable to say 
anything derogatory about the two older 
members of the regency, chief of the 
Greek Orthodox Church and chief of the 
Supreme Court, Marie very carefully 
and gingerly, as is her wont, let it be 
known that Prince Nicholas, the third 
regent, never did anything without her 
consent; that he was too frivolous to 
burden himself with such obligations un- 
less she promised to relieve him of the 
responsibility. 
Meanwhile, Helen, the Queen Mother, 
was beginning to feel a little more like 
herself. The years she had spent in the 





palace beside these extremely wilful 
women, Queen Marie and her daughters, 
had been very disheartening. These 
years had taken away her spirit. Had 
Carol shown any love or consideration 
for her, or had he at any time taken her 
part in the petty quarrels and jealousies 
that arose between the women, she would 
not have suffered so many humiliations. 
Quite naturally, though so much an- 
tagonized by his mother and by his 
sisters, Carol took their side against his 
wife whenever an occasion arose. 

The family reasoned that after all 
Helen was a rank outsider. The political 
reasons for which Carol had been made 
to marry her no longer existed. She was 
politically of no importance whatsoever. 
She was colorless and without any tem- 
perament. It was too bad that she still 
hung about the stage. She had no réle 
in the new play. But when an act of Par- 
liament made her little son the future 
King, and she had been elevated above 
the rank of the other women in the royal 
household, Helen began to show that she 
had a will of her own. Queen Marie, 
who had never given her a thought, 
realized that she would have to reckon 
with her in any of her future battles. 
Until then Marie had acted as if 
Michael was her own youngest son, by 
proxy. Indeed, it was said that the men 
who married Marie’s daughters never 
had wives; they were married to the 
Queen’s daughters and were her hus- 
bands by proxy. 

Marie suddenly saw a new enemy 
looming upon the horizon; saw that in 
the event of her own husband’s death, 
Helen, the mother of the young King, 
might play a more important réle than 
she would herself. There was already a 
new clique in the palace, Helen’s clique. 
Courtiers and politicians who hadn’t 
given Helen a thought till then began 
to want to be seen by her. That was 
always the way intrigues began. 

Forthwith gossips began to spread the 
rumor that little Michael was not a 
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normal child, that he was deaf and 
dumb and that his mentality was below 
normal even at that early age. In Paris, 
Carol, who seemed at that time com- 
pletely detached from anything that 
concerned Roumania, realized what 
these rumors meant and went to a great 
deal of trouble to deny them. He as- 
sured the press and the world that the 
rumors were lies; that his son Michael 
was more than a normal child and was 
neither deaf nor dumb. Yet the rumors 
persisted and became precise. 


np then Queen Mother Helen, in 

despair, seeing what was being done 
to prevent her son from ever walking up 
the steps to the throne, devised a plan 
to prove to the world that her son was 
neither deaf nor dumb nor half-witted. 
She organized a grand reception in her 
private rooms while Queen Marie was 
away on one of her frequent jaunts to 
the Black Sea. People from all walks of 
life, and local and foreign newspaper 
men, were invited to that reception. 
After tea had been served, little Michael 
appeared in the reception room and 
greeted all the guests loudly, and shook 
hands all around. 

“How do you do? Comment ¢a va? 
How do you do?” 

Much to the surprise of most of the 
guests, the child chattered with them, 
as children will, and answered quickly 
and intelligently all the questions put to 
him. The more skeptical guests questioned 
the child quite closely. He answered 
cleverly. He was only five, but he al- 
ready knew the alphabet and the fig- 
ures. When his governess had led the 
little prince out of the room, his mother 
wept and said to the guests, “And here, 
my friends, you have seen the deaf mute 
and the half-idiot.” 

Queen Marie was furious when she 
heard what had occurred. She came to 
the conclusion that Helen had the pos- 
sibilities of either a dangerous enemy 
or a powerful ally. Helen became both. 
When it was convenient she allied her- 
self with Marie; otherwise there was 
no love lost between the two. Helen 
wanted her son to be King. 


Next week Mr. Bercovici tells 
of the chaos in Roumania after 
Ferdinand’s death. Jonel Bra- 
tianu died suddenly. Vintila Bra- 
tianu’s ministry collapsed. Shtir- 
bey began new intrigues. The 
power of Queen Marie was wan- 
ing rapidly and the demand for 
the return of Carol was growing 
apace in the midst of a whirlwind 
of intrigue, which is vividly de- 
scribed by Mr. Bercovici next 
week. 
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Small Classified Ads Have 
Sold Thousands of Dollars 
Worth of Real Estate... . 















































Small classified ads with or without illustration have 
sold thousands of dollars worth of property. Each Spring 
Outlook runs four Special Real Estate Issues—1931 is 
the seventh annual season. The success of these special 
numbers as a medium for Real Estate advertising has 
made it very popular, and the cost is most reasonable. 
Sell, rent or exchange your property through this serv- 
ice .... If you like, we will prepare the advertising 
copy for you from your information. Engravings will 
be made from your photograph or drawing at the actual 
cost price .... Advertising copy for the last Real 
Estate Issue, May 27, will be received up to May 16 
. . . . Send coupon in today. 


SEND THE COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


The Outlook Company 
120 E. 16th Street 
New York City 


Gentlemen: I should like to know more about Outlook Special Real 
Estate Issues. Send me information and complete details regarding the 
cost of placing an advertisement in these issues. Also send your Speci- 
men Sheet of Real Estate Ads showing various sizes and arrangements. 
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Outlook and Independent Classified Section 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 60c a line, minimum 4 lines, 
“Heip and Situations Wanted” advertisements 10c a word and 25c 


charge for box number. 
to publication date of issue 


Material should be in this office 13 days prior 
in which advertisement is to appear, 


For further information write The Outlook Co., 120 East 16th St., New York City 
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Connecticut 
OVERLOOK FARM, Cannondale, Conn. 
High altitude, Artesian well, every modern 
improvement. A_ restful home for paying 
guests. 
England 





HOWARD HOTEL, LONDON 
Elegance & Luxury 


Every bedroom is fitted with hot and cold 
water, central heating and telephone. Ele- 
gant suites and many bedrooms with private 
bathrooms. The restaurant serves the finest of 
foods and wines in the brightest and most 
attractive of surroundings, ‘The Lounges are 
spacious and luxurious. Bedrooms from 
10/6 ($2.50). Send for Illustrated Booklet 
to Outlook and Independent Travel Bureau 
which will make reservations for you. 


NORFOLK ST., STRAND, W.C. 


Maine 


ROCK GARDENS and COTTAGES 


A modern homelike resort on 
the Maine Coast 
Ocean-—-Woods—Lake—Mountain view 
Sanitary improvements—Electricity 
Golf—Tennis—Trout and Deepsea fishing 
Water Sports Booklet 
Mosquito free under Gorgas System 








J. S. Merritt, Sebasco Estates, Maine 
Massachuse lls 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LES LIE’ 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens 
Sune 27th. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


BOSTON 


FOR modern travelers 
by air, rail or highway, 
here’s a cordial wel- 
come and complete 
hotel service. Wide va- 
riety of restaurants. 
Room with bath—single 


C 7 
& $3-$5. Double $4-$8. 
Garage service. 


HOTEL LENOX 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St. on either side of Copley Sa. 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


Tremont St. near Boston Common 


L. C. PRIOR MANAGEMENT 




















New Hampshire 


CORNISH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
May ist—November Ist 
comfortable house for a_ limited 
guests. Box 786, Windsor, 


A spacious 
number = of 
Vermont. 





New Jersey 


GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY 


The utmost 
Excellence 
reservations. 


Galen Hall Company 


New York 


and_ pleasure. 
Write for 


comfort 
Extravagance. 


for your 
without 





“ROADS END” On Lake 
“Where the Trails Bezin” Sacandaga 

Adirondacks A camp for the 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 


living-hall. Cot- 
Boats and 


ings. Good table. Large 
tages and tents for sleeping. 
canoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the campfire. Every- 
aw El comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T. 
MEY ER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N.Y. 

OTEL LENOX, North St., west of Dela- 

ware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. Superior 
accommodations. Good meals. Write direct 





or Outlook and Independent Bureau for rates, 
bookings 


details, 


New York 


Adirondack Camp 


ATTRACTIVELY furnished. 
running water. Fine view. 
Smaller camp $200. Central for touring. 
Sant Ward, Jay, N.Y. 


New York Cily 


THE GARDEN SPOT 
67 West 44th a between 5th & ee Aves. 
Luncheo Din 
Facing North Side of Hippodrome 
563 Washington Sq. 
Hotel sudson °* Nar yu bid 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 
of an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 
and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
AMUEL NAYLOR, MANAGER 
ESSEX ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Comfortably furnished camp—housekeeping— 
nine rooms—two baths. Will rent by month 
or season. Phone Murry Hill 2-5732 or write 


to Box 1783 Outlook _and_ Independent, 


6 rooms; bath; 
275 for season. 
Van 











Vermont 
FOR A RESTFUL VACATION, on large 
farm, high altitude, wonderful mountain 
scenery, large porch, lawn, sun-chairs, seats, 
swings, birch-grove with hammocks, summer- 
house facing Mt. Dorset, swimming pool, 


home atmosphere. All modern conveniences, 
near Long and Bridle Trails and Route 7. 
$20 per week. MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, 
DANBY., VT. 





Wyoming 
“THE WIGWAM”’ 


For a Real Vacation 
P. 0. Ten Sleep, Wyo.—R. R. Worland, Wyo. 
At the entrance to Ten Sleep Canyon in the 


big cattle and sheep ranch country at the 
foot of the Big Horn Mountains. Most 
hospitable and comfortable place to stay. Pack 


trips into the wonderful fishing country of 
the Big Horns. For folders and information, 
write to GAY WYMAN, The Wigwam, Ten 
Sleep, Wyoming. 





REAL ESTATE 





PARENTS WHO TRAVEL THIS SUMMER. 
Safeguard children. Country home, Connecti- 
cut hills, trained nurse. Superb care. Limited 
number. 1795 Outlook and Independent. 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY. Ideal Home. 
Business or prefessional man with English 





family. Boating, golf -_ tennis facilities 
near. 45 minutes from N. Y. on inlet of 
sound. References. Ainley, 36 Stuart Avenue, 


Mamaroneck. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





THREE months in Europe, conducted by cul- 
tured traveler, one thousand dollars. Refer- 
ences. Box 9709 Outlook and Independent. 


WOMAN with fifteen years’ experience in 
general offices of railroad as clerk, book- 
keeper, cashier, secretary, wants _ position. 
Now employed. Best references. Box 9698 
Outlook and Independent. 


DESIRED, position as companion, nurse or 
housekeeper. Experienced. References. Box 
9699 Outlook and Independent. 


STUDENT during summer will supervise 
outdoor sports and tutor children traveling, 
seashore, country or riding ranch. References 
given and required. Box 9700 Outlook and 
Independent. 

REFINED college graduate desires position 
as governess or companion. Teaching experi- 
ence. Prefers position offering opportunities 
for travel. Good references. Box 9701 Outlook 
and Independent. 

REFINED, well educated lady desires posi- 
tion as traveling companion or supervisor of 

















home. Last position with the late Mr. Nathan 
Strauss. Two languages; wide experience. 


Splendid references. Box 9705 Outlook and 


Independent. 

COMPANION to gentleman while traveling, 
desired by lady of culture, refinement and 
modesty, Finest credentials. Box 9707 Outlook 
and Independent. 

RECOMMEND most highly my friend as 
companion for travel or home. Countess Tol- 
stoy. Box 9708 Outlook and_ Independent. 
TRAINED nurse offers two small children 
unusual home and _ training. Successful with 
difficult children. Car. Beach. Box 9706 Out- 
look and Independent. 
REFINED, cultured lady 
position teaching children. 
and Independent. 














desires summer 
Box 9697 Outlook 





Maine 


FURNISHED COTTAGES—Ogunquit, Maine. 


From 4 to 7 bedrooms, 2 and 3 baths. Gar- 
ages. Beautiful locations. E. S. WARE, 
Rox 185. Ogunquit, Maine. 


NewjYork 


A FURNISHED COTTAGE on Frontenac, 
Thousand Islands. Breezy; superb river view. 
Five bedrooms; two baths. Piano. Water and 
light from Deleo Power plant. Concrete dock ; 
skiffs, canoe, $500. Owner A. CORT, Wood- 
mere. L._I. 








COMPANION—chaperon—-position of trust by 
lady. Experienced, well qualified. Exclusive 
references. 9688 Outlook and Independent. | 


OBERLIN COLLEGE student desires position 
as governess or companion during the summer 
months. Teaching experience. Box 9704 Out- 
look and Independent. 


CULTURED ENGLISH LADY seeks position 
as secretary; traveling companion. Experi- 
enced. Box 9603 Outlook and _ Independent, 


A LADY, chaperon in a sorority house, would 
like a position for the summer months. 
Chaperon, director. or companion. Would 
travel. Box 9702 Outlook and Independent. 














Georgia 


FOR SALE—One hundred room hotel build- 
ing. This building located on historic Taok- 
out Mountain, forty miles from Chattanooga, 
three hours drive from Atlanta and Bir- 
mingham, on a state highway that will soon 
be paved. The highway runs through this 
property. The building is of tile and cement 
construction and is 85% completed. Fifty 
rooms are completed with bath and are ready 
to occupy. Building is located on a beautiful 
lake well stocked with black bass and affords 
good fishing, boating and swimming. All of 
this is located on a tract of land containing 
five thousand acres of the best apple and 
vegetable land in the south. There is a fine 
opportunity to subdivide this tract and sell to 
the city people of the Gulf section for sum- 
mer homes. Two hundred families are now 
located on adjacent land. Will sell all or 
part of the above described tract. The above 
described building can, without extra expense, 
be finished to accommodate a home, school or 
sanitarium. Address Polk Bros., Menlo, Ga. 





HeLP WANTED 








POSITIONS on Ocean Liners; 
unnecessary. List of positions free. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Experience 
292-G, 





MiIscELLANEOUS 





Yo Ay HOROSCOPE, CAREFULLY DE- 


Li gg beat Full information sent on re- 
qu Established 1900. F. HYATT SMITH, 
Th. D.. Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. 





POEM “IF’’—by Rudyard Kipling. Printed 
on beautiful card. Decorative; suitable for 
framing. 25¢ each. 1445 Outlook and Inde- 
pendent. 


ZZLE PARTY CARDS—‘Rattler”’ 
9 Soon Word Puzzle blanks and key card. 
25¢c per set. 1447 Outlook and Independent. 


Scientifie As- 
trology prac- 
tically auplied 
to business. 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written In detail. 
GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 





20 











PEPPERELL ° ° MASSACHUSETTS 
C.us Papers, ARTICLES 
CLUB PAPERS, REVIEWS, ESSAYS, 
SPEECHES, specially prepared. Prompt, 
scholarly service. AUTHORS’ RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Room 360, 516 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


MART OF THE UNUSUAL 





YOUR COMPLETE PERSONAL HORO- 
SCOPE calculated by one of the foremost 
American astrologers (graduate engineer and 
mathematician.) A highly scientific, practical, 
individual and confidential Astrological Serv- 
ice touching all angles of the personal life. 
When writing for terms send date and place 
of birth for brief personal survey. Positively 
no obligation. ROSS PATTERSON, Rockport, 
Knox County, Maine. 
GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 

Direct from Reservation. Lowest prices in 
years. Beautiful colors and designs. Wear a 
lifetime. $6.00 up. Catalog. C. G. Newcomb, 
Crystal, N. M. 








GRAPHOLOGIST 





YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS WHAT 
YOU ARE BEST fitted for. Alexander's 
frank analysis of your handwriting unusual, 
valuable. s ON ALEXANDER, 140 
East 34th St., New York City. 





Books 





“LIGHT OF EMERSON,” 
volumes in ONE complete digest, 340 
pp. $2.40; de luxe, $3.60. Also:  pkt. 
ed. ‘‘Philosograms of Emerson,’’ 50c; 
“Master-Thoughts’’ of master minds, $1.20. 
Three main roads to personal culture. 
Rex Publishing Co., 1900 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE ROSICRUCIANS—FACTS NOT FIC- 
TION: who and what they are according to 
history ~~ oo own inner teachings; 
literature led _ _on_ request. PHILO- 
SOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Beverly 
Hall, Quakertown, Pa 

WRITERS—Send at once for free booklet 
HOW TO WRITE FOR THE TALKIES 
without. obligation. Daniel O’Malley Com- 
pany, Inc., Suite O, 1776 Broadway, New 
York City. 

WESTERN AMERICANA, books on the In- 
dians, local histories of any section of the 
United States, and other rare and interest- 


best of 12 











ing books; catalogs sent on request. JOHN 
VanMALE, 3331 East 14th Ave., Denver, 
Colorado. 











STAMPS 
RARE obsolete British and French 20th 
century postage stamps at 50% discount 
Current issues 40% discount. Want lists 
solicited. Approvals against references. 
Special offer. Ascension Is. No. 1-9 @ $10.00; 
Bermuda No. 55-69 @ wr: 5 and No. 71-79 
@ $2.50. All mint. c . Crowell, 61 Broad- 


way, N. Y. City. 


CONDITIONS OF THE 


REMARKABLE 
REMARKS CONTEST 


For the best Remarkable Remarks con- 
tributed by Outlook readers the Outlook will 
award weekly prizes of $5 for the one judged 
best, and $2 each for as many more as may 
be adjudged worthy of inclusion in the 
column. 

Entries for each week’s contest close at 
{2 o’clock noon on the Monday of the week 
preceding date of publication. 

All Remarkable Remarks must be direct 
quotations and must be accompanied by 
evidence of their source. If the Remarkable 
Remark selected by any contributor has ap- 
peared in the press, it must be accompanied 
by clipped evidence, showing the author of 
the remark and the name and date of the 
publication in which it appeared. If the 
Remarkable Remark has appeared in a book, 
the title of the book and the name of its 
author, together with the number of the 
page upon which the Remarkable Remark fs 
to be found, must be submitted. 

All) Remarkable Remarks must be ac- 
companied by a single sentence explaining 
why the contributor considers the con- 
tributed remark remarkable. 

In case two or more contributors submit 
the same Remarkable Remark which is judged 
worthy of any prize, the contributor whose 
Remarkable Remark is accompanied by the 
best—briefest and nr sen- 
tence will be awarded the priz 

The editors of the Outlook ‘are the sole 
judges of the contest and are ineligible to 
compete. All contributions should be sent 
to the Remarkable Remarks Editor. 
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